danced down the stairs. 


MANY years ago, when I was a small 
boy, I used to go to a dancing- 
academy in what was in those days 
the most fashionable suburb of the 
city of Buenos Aires. I could not 
understand why my parents, especi- 
ally my mother, insisted that I should 
go to what I considered a sissy 
institution. My sister, even at that 
catly age, was a beautiful dancer. 
I did not, therefore, receive any 
Sympathy from her. You'll be 


grateful when you’re growed up,” 

she would hiss at me; “ there are 

‘nestimal vantages in learning how 

to dance.” She talked like this then, 
D 
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‘But when she wanted to move to the right, the shoes bore her to the left; 
and when she would dance Pa the room, the shoes danced down the room, 


— The Red Shoes,’ by HANs CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


and I would argue vociferously with 
her. I know better now. 

There were several boys at the 
dancing-academy, of all nation- 
alities, drawn from the polyglot 
population of greater Buenos Aires. 
In the beginning, judging from their 
habitual expressions, I think that 
the majority of them felt about 
dancing as I did, especially when 
we had to learn the classical ball- 
room steps. Reels and hornpipes 
were not so bad—we enjoyed these— 
but as for the clog-dance, I found 
this very difficult; in fact, most of 
us did, with the exception of one 


| 
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little boy called Sonnie de Winter, 
whom we nicknamed Frosty de 
Summer, in the way small boys do, 
who was an expert at it. Although 
he was at school in Buenos Aires, 


his home was in San Carlos de 


Bariloche, the principal town in what 
has become known as the ‘ Argentine 
Switzerland.’ Frosty had learnt to 
ski almost as soon as he had learnt 
to walk. This probably helped. 
But more important, I think, was 
the fact that the head teacher took 
a particular interest in him; for he 
was a most attractive, bright-faced 
infant. She saw he had talent, and 
took great pains over his clog- 
dancing. He worshipped her, of 


course. She was his inspiration. 


Apart from the dancing, we also 
had to perform callisthenics to music 
with a pole like a Scout’s staff held 
in our hands. Unlike the Scout 
kind, however, this staff was highly 
polished and therefore somewhat 
dificult to handle. I invariably 
dropped mine. The head teacher 
would admonish me later, in hurt 
tones, when this happened; and, 
because I, too, was in love with her, 
I would feel very downcast. When 
undergoing these musical callis- 
thenics, we wore velvet trousers and 
white silk shirts. The movements 
themselves were supposed to be 
more graceful than vigorous, but I 
well remember occasions when we 
Anglo-Argentine boys grew restless 
and indulged in a little light-hearted 
high-jinking with our staffs, furiously 
lunging and swinging at one another, 
to the horror of the more lyrical 


Latins, and to the utter conster- 
nation of our head teacher. 

At the end of every term the 
academy gave a full-scale perform- 
ance in the famous Colon Theatre. | 


I have been told that these shows | grew 


were very good indeed; that the $ 


little girls danced their ballet steps 
beautifully; that the little boys 
looked sweet in their costumes, and 
were sO amusing trying to keep in 
time to the music without dropping | 
their poles. 

I remember, as clearly as though | 


it were yesterday, gazing out atf 


that sea of faces from the enormous 
stage. I recall vividly the apparent 
immensity of the theatre, and the 
red plush everywhere. I felt happy, 


then, and proud of the academy; 


but on one occasion this was marred 
by the green-eyed goddess. It was 
when Frosty received a prize for his 
clog-dance—from the fair hands of 
the head teacher herself, who came 


up into the middle of that vast stage | 


to present it to him. 


I suppose we were all more or} isampl 


less in love with the head teacher. 
This gracious lady was called Madame 
Bideleux ; but, to us Anglo-Argen- 
tine pupils, she was always known| 
as Madame Biddle-oh. Quite respect- { 


fully; for though we were small | 1959, 


children, we sensed her absolute in- 
tegrity; we appreciated her quite 
unbounded enthusiasm for 
danse. And, in the end, she 


instilled a love of rhythm into even | mountai 


the most recalcitrant of us. Indeed, 
to watch her capable feet perform 
wonders was to feel one’s own toes 
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itch with a desire to follow suit. 
There was something bewitching 
about them. A talent that held 
untold enchantment. | 

As time marched on, and we all 
grew up, the ex-pupils of Madame 
Bideleux’s dancing-academy went 
their various ways. But we never 
forgot her, and whenever any of us 
met again, we spoke of Madame 
Biddle-oh. When she died, there 
was an enormous crowd of ex-pupils 


to mourn at her funeral. It seemed 


impossible to believe that those lively 


* dancing feet were stilled for ever. 


And yet, when I come to think about 
it, perhaps they are not so still; 
for who can say that they do not 
live on in those of her pupils ? 

Be that as it may, I myself—who 
was a very slow starter—have. never 
given up dancing. I am equally 
fond of all forms of mountaineering 
—winter and summer. And, since 
my wife and I own and run a guest- 
house in the north-western Cordillera 
of the ‘ Argentine Switzerland,’ there 
is ample opportunity for both. More- 
over, it is my theory that the two 
activities are complementary—as we 
shall see. 


At the beginning of February 
1959, my friend and _ constant 
climbing companion John Cotton 
and I found ourselves with the first 
expedition to southern Patagonia 
undertaken by that redoubtable 
mountaineer and explorer, Eric 


Shipton. The expedition was mainly 
scientific, but Shipton intended to 
do a good deal of exploration as well. 
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The area he selected was in the 
neighbourhood of a huge lake, the 
southernmost of the big lakes in the 
Argentine Patagonian Cordillera, 
called—with little inspiration on the 
part of the mnomenclator—Lago 
Argentino. This enormous lake, 
the main body of which is some forty 
miles long and fifteen wide, drains 
eastward. Two main channels run 
westward, and subdivide into ‘ eight 
sinuous tentacles,’ to use Shipton’s 
graphic phrase. Some of the fjords 
thus formed are thirty miles long ; 
they feel their way into the ice- 
capped Cordillera, the so-called 
‘Hielo Continental’ or Inland Ice, 
and glaciers descending from the 
latter thrust their fronts into the 
waters of the fjords. Icebergs that 
calve from the main ice masses 
travel far to the east—as far, at 
times, as the eastern shores of the 
great lake. 

One of these fjords, the most 
spectacular in Lago Argentino, is 
known as the Seno Mayo. It is 
narrow and extremely steep-sided, 
and it lies in the shadow of Cerro 
Mayo, rugged and rocky, the higher 
mountain in that area, towering 
some seven thousand feet above the 
green water. A hanging glacier, 
perched right on the top of its 
precipitous south face, looks like a 
lady’s saucy hat. There are glaciers 
coming down from the cliffs on all 
sides, giving the precarious im- 
pression that they might plunge into 
the water at any minute. To the 
westward lies the barrier of the Mayo 
Glacier. Sweeping between high 
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peaks into the fjord, it butts against 
the northern wall. The basin of this 


Seno Mayo, beyond the ice barrier, 


extends westward in the form of 
a small lake which bites so deeply 
into the main range that its actual 
head is only some six miles from 
the Pacific Ocean. These great 
glaciers are encompassed by vividly 
green nothofagus forests; the crags, 
farther up and above the tree-line, 
are horned in a sombre and splendid 
isolation. Graceful plumes of water 
lace the vast rock-faces. Parrots 
and humming-birds are common 
denizens of the forest, and it is 
possible to step off a maze of tortured 
ice-pinnacles into forest so thick that 
it can only be described as jungle. 
John Cotton and I were delighted to 
be in such a unique part of the world. 

It was Shipton’s intention, at this 
stage in the expedition, to find a way 
into the basin of the upper valley 
beyond the barrier of the Mayo 


glacier, and to explore it for a 
possible route to the Pacific. As it 


happened, though this glacier is 
only about two miles wide, it proved 
to be far more formidable than 
anyone had expected. By good luck 
it was John Cotton’s and my privilege 
to be with Eric Shipton and the 
expedition’s glaciologist, Geoff Bratt, 
on the first attempt to reconnoitre a 
crossing. Subsequent events proved 
to be somewhat different to what we, 
especially John, had expected. 
February 2nd, 1959, dawned wet, 
windy and particularly foul in the 
Seno Mayo. This did not seem to 
worry Eric Shipton very much, 


however ; for, deciding that con- | ‘ 
ditions were not ideal for glacier | oye 
travel just yet, he went off to fish for * en 
the rainbow-trout that abound there. Dy 
As soon as the rain had abated a smi 
little, he returned, and we made ours At 
way from our camp in the forest for, 
towards the Mayo Glacier: Eric Joh 
Shipton, Geoff Bratt, John and i sort 
myself. We climbed onto the glacier Aft 
by steps we had fashioned the | los 
previous day during a brief re- the 
connaissance. We were prepared § 
now to force a way across to the | ice, 
glacier’s right-hand margin and work * igh; 
up that side. As soon as we had | way. 
found a convenient place among after 
the ‘chaotic labyrinth of sharp | at Jo 
ridges ’ (as Eric called it later), we | went 
stopped to don our crampons. It In E 
was evident that we would not be | stren 
able to go far without them. As appa 


- John knelt down to strap on his enjoy 


crampons, he turned to me and said were 
in an aside, “I hope Ill be able’ [| cy 
to cope with these. Haven’t used} was 
this pair before, but they’re Swiss- that | 
made so they ought to be O.K.” balan 

I glanced at them as I struggled ridges 
with my own straps, and noticed’ did n 
in a vague sort of way that they, troub! 
looked rather old-fashioned. This [I wat 
should not matter much, I thought, over ; 
except perhaps in the matter of | his fe 
weight. They seemed somewhat | him a 
heavier than the modern variety. _ stairs ’ 

The weather now was foul again. freezir 
It appeared a foregone conclusion nately 
that we would not be able wo before 
do much. “We'll go on a littlks a goo 
way, anyway,” said Shipton; “the; I coulc 
weather might improve.” | what c 
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“Some high-pressure areas going 
over, I think,” I said; “ there’s 
enough blue up there to patch a 
Dutchman’s breeks.” Everybody 
smiled, and Geoff Bratt led on. 


- At first the going was fairly straight- 


forward, though I could see that 
John ahead of me was having some 
sort of trouble with his crampons. 
After a while, however, we came 
close to the right-hand margin of 
the glacier, and here things took on 
a different aspect. To get off the 


ice, we would have to skirt this 


right-hand margin for a considerable 
way. It looked complicated. Geoff, 
after casting some dubious glances 
at John and myself, pressed on. We 
went up and down, round and about. 
In Eric Shipton’s words: ‘ Hours of 
strenuous acrobatics resulted in little 
apparent advance.’ I was greatly 
enjoying myself, however, for we 
were doing some excellent ice-work. 


I caught sight of John’s face; it 


was glowing with the inward joy 


_ that he too was experiencing, as he 


balanced and crawled over sharp 
ridges. At that moment his crampons 


| did not seem to be giving him any 
_ trouble; but five minutes later, as 
_ I watched him advance cautiously 
| Over a particularly steep ice-pitch, 
; his feet suddenly shot from under 


him and he was away—‘ down the 
Stairs °—down the ice—towards the 


_ freezing water at its base. Fortu- 


nately he managed to arrest himself 
before he had gone far, but he took 
a good deal of skin off one hand. 
I could not, for the life of me, think 


_ What could have happened. I had 


climbed many times with John, and 
he had always impressed me with 
his competence and footsureness on 
all occasions. Now his face had an 
expression of incredulity, while Eric 
and Geoff showed concern. Eric, 
with his usual courtesy, worked back 
and cut careful steps. John picked 
himself up, and we continued on 
our way—gingerly. 

Before long the terrain eased a 
little. I was beginning to heave 
sighs of relief ; when, just as suddenly 
and unexpectedly as before, I saw 
my companion ahead execute a 
species of pas seul ; his arms whirled, 
and his legs jigged. It was a perfect 
grand jeté en tournant as performed 
by the more talented of us in Madame 
Bideleux’s dancing-academy, but it 
ended with John sitting down in- 
voluntarily on the ice. Luckily it 
was not a steep pitch; for as I 
watched this final dénouement, one 
of John’s crampons danced off. A 
strap had broken, but we were able 
to fix it with a spare boot-lace. “‘ ’m 
damned if I know what’s wrong,” 
said John furiously as we did this. 
“These blasted crampons seem to 
be as reliable here as sanguinary 
dancing-pumps. Haven’t got the 
feel of the beastly things, I suppose.” 

Soon we were able to get off the 
ice. As we were all thoroughly wet, 
we climbed a little way into the 
forest, lit a great fire and dried out 
as best we could. We also ate some 
chocolate. Then we got back onto 
the glacier again and pushed on 
westwards, hoping that at least we 
might get a glimpse of the little lake 
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that filled the basin beyond, and 
which was our goal. Gradually the 
climbing became more sensational. 
Eric took the lead from Geoff, with 
John next him on the rope. There 
were knife-edged spines that needed 
delicate balancing ; there were high 
ice-pinnacles all round, beset by 
yawning crevasses. These became 
more numerous. It was agreed 
that we should go no farther, for it 
would take too long. We reversed 
the order on the rope and started 
back. It was wet and squally. We 
came to a tricky corner, and tackled 
it one at a time. First Geoff, then 
myself. John followed me. He 
was half-way across, doing a cunning 
pas de chat, when without warn- 
ing those perverse crampons decided 
on a Highland Fling. Away went 


John, ventre ad terre; or, I should 


Say, ventre a glace. But before the 
crevasse below could swallow him, 
Eric had held him on the rope. 
There was a rueful expression on my 
friend’s face as he picked himself 
up. Now we hastened back as 
quickly as possible. John’s hand 
looked absolutely raw. Once on 
easier ice, we untied and rattled 
along. The ice was very blue, the 


weather still bad. 


Back at camp some bandaging of 
John’s hand had to be done. He 
was annoyed with himself, and 
sorely puzzled. He could not under- 
stand how his mishaps had occurred. 
None of us could. Eric, frowning 
with deep concentration so that his 
face looked all eyebrows, and absent- 
mindedly fastening the reel upside- 


down on his fishing-rod, voiced the | the | 


butter-fingers were responsible for 


opinion that John’s crampons were | (shad 
at fault. They’re antique,” he moni 
said. We left it at that. | myse 
But John did not. That night he , uppe 
and I discussed the matter in low _lake. 
tones in our tent. ‘“ Three times,” By 
he said bitterly ; ‘‘ fancy coming off , back 
three times. You know, all along { Mart 
I had a feeling of insecurity with 75° | 
those blasted crampons. They | north 
seemed to be animated with a sort | soon 

of spirit of their own. A beastly my 
bewitched spirit. They did what thes 
they wanted to do. It sounds / ca I 
_ fantastic, but it was as though they  roun 
had a rhythm, so to speak, that jolly hous¢ 
well didn’t combine with me.” my Vv 
I nodded. “It’s the same some- , 2 8u 
times out ski-ing,” I said by way of | that 
encouragement. ‘There are skis His 
that seem to control you instead of | had « 
you controlling them.” agrict 
“ Anyway,” said John with a spent 
sigh, “I’m leaving you tomorrow, | Ppatts 
so you can have them. You never | Vy 
know. A spare pair of crampons of t 
might come in handy—even these | befor 
beastly bewitched ones. I hope | Was 
you manage to get into the little lake | in a 
beyond the Mayo, and on to the Cum 
Pacific. I'll be with you in spirit, body 
and you’re welcome to the crampons.” | she s 
He sighed again, but quickly cheered , ently 
up, singing a little song to himself | Lanit 
as is his habit. =: 
Next day John left us to return ‘alm 
to his job in Buenos Aires. Subse- Ha 
quently, after much hard work and | back 
some curious aquatic adventures folloy 
among icebergs—during which my 8 
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' the loss of my ice-axe on a berg 


(shades of Madame Bideleux’s ad- 
* monishments !)—Eric, Geoff and 
myself succeeded in getting into the 


_ upper basin and along the little 
_ lake. But that is another story. 


By the end of February I was 
back in my guest-house in the San 


( Martin de los Andes district ; some 


750 miles, as the crow flies, due 
north of Lago Argentino. No 
sooner was I back, than I realised 
my mountaineering activities for 


_ the season were not yet over. The 
* car I had hired had barely turned 


round to descend the drive—our 
house is built high on a hill—when 
my wife informed me that we had 
a guest who was a climber. At 
that moment he was out walking. 
His name was David Beele, and he 
had come to the Argentine to study 
He had 


parts of Argentina, but had been 
very keen to visit the Lake District 
of the Argentine National Parks 


_ before returning home, where he 
was to take up an appointment 


in an agricultural college in the 
Cumberland Lake District. Some- 
body had told him about our hosteria, 
She said, and here he was. Appar- 
ently he was anxious to climb 
Lanin, our highest mountain, and 
was doing his best to get into 
training. 

Half an hour later David came 
back from his walk. Introductions 
followed. “I really am gad to 
meet you,” he said at once; “ your 
wife has told me that you might 


take me up your local giant, Volcan 
Lanin—I saw it as I came past in 
the bus, and it looks terrific. I’ve 
done a bit in the Lakes and Wales, 
but I’ve never climbed anything like 
twelve thousand four hundred and 
fifty feet before! And the last 
exercise I had was at the polo dance 
in Hurlingham; but, as it’s an 
extinct volcano, I suppose I can do 
it. You must be fit as a fiddle after 
your experiences down south.” 

I told him that it would be all 


right, provided we went slowly; 


and, in any event, I myself would 
not be able to go fast ; for during the 
last days in the Mayo the wind had 
blown me over and I had hurt my 
back a little. However, we might 
need crampons. Had he any? No, 
he had not. In that case, I said, I 
happened to have a spare pair that 
belonged to a friend. He could use 
these. They were a bit old-fashioned, 
perhaps ; but, as far as I could tell, 
they should be quite practicable. 
** Anyhow,” I added, “unless we 
want to race up Lanin—which we 
don’t—or the conditions are un- 
expectedly severe, we probably won’t 
need crampons at all.” 

On the following day I learnt that 
we were not the only ones con- 
templating an ascent of Lanin. 
There was a group of climbers from 
our rival town, San Carlos de 
Bariloche, arriving within a few days 
to do the same. David and I 


decided, therefore, to go to the 
‘mountain without delay and climb 
it first. 

Lanin, though high, is fairly 
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straightforward to climb on the 
north side and it was in first-rate 
condition ; the weather was perfect, 
for a change, and we had plenty of 
time to go as slowly as we liked. 
Our crampons remained in our ruck- 
sacks, and we kicked steps when 
necessary. We camped by the main 
north-facing glacier as the sun set 
gloriously. Next morning, bright and 
early, we continued in the same way ; 
till, by one o’clock, we stood on the 
summit. I had heard noises and 
shouts coming from the valley below 
as we climbed. It was clear that the 
Bariloche party was close on our 
heels. After a short stay on the 
summit—the view, that day, was 
breath-taking—we started down. 
David, who had done very well (as 
a result of the polo dance, no doubt), 
went first on the rope without 
crampons. I followed, shod with 
mine. 

No sooner were we off the hard 
ice that caps the top, than the first 
member of the Bariloche climbers 
hove in sight round the rocky bluff 
known as the Black Shoulder. He 
was going great guns, climbing as 
though in a race. 

I do not know what is happening 
in the world. Not so long ago, 
four minutes was a respectable time 
for the mile; now they run it in 
three-something. All records every- 
where are being constantly broken. 
To swim the Channel used to be a 
hazardous undertaking; now they 
have a yearly race. So it is with 
Lanin—alas! In the days of Mr 
de la Motte, the English engineer 
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of the old Southern Railway who ' 


first climbed it, Lanin was con- 
sidered an arduous climb ; now they 
race up it—and this is what the 
Bariloche party had decided to do | 
that day. 

As David and I descended slowly — 
and cautiously (he was tired now, | 
and not so sure of himself, while 
my back was hurting) we passed 
one climber after another, panting 
and gasping. Stripped to the waist, 
they were soaked in sweat and 
gleaming in the sunlight. All were 
shod with crampons. Finally we 
came to the last survivor. He was 
an extraordinary little man, or so 
he seemed to us. He wore a gro- 
tesque green velvet hat and very 
baggy blue bombachas. I stared at 
the bombachas: I looked at his 
little goblin face. He had a ruddy 
complexion, with piercing blue eyes. 
He seemed familiar to me; there 
was something about him that I 
could not exactly place. Something 


about the cut of his rig. I noticed 


that his small feet were not shod 
with crampons. As we came abreast, 
he hailed us. ‘“‘ Good sirs,” he 
gasped in rather quaint English; 
** have the goodness, I beg, to accom- 
modate me with a pair of crampons. 
As you see, I am without.” He 
waved a hand in a gesture of despair. 
** Like this,” he said, “I have no 
chance to win.” 

I glanced at David. I had no 
wish to hand over my own crampons, 
for I felt that I needed them now. 
Guessing my thoughts, David nodded 
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produced my friend John’s ‘ beastly 
bewitched’ crampons and handed 
them to the sunny-faced goblin. 
He, with some garbled words of 
thanks, strapped them on and raced 
away. It seemed to me that the 
crampons were a poor fit. I did not 
think he was in the running. I 
grinned. “‘ Some race—eh, David ?” 
I remarked. 

“Yes,” he replied; “ but I bet 
the Dutch Goblin wins it or busts.” 

“Dutch!” I exclaimed; why 
Dutch ?”’ 

Well, Argentine-Dutch, or what- 
ever you call it. He certainly spoke 
English with a Dutch accent.” 

We get so used to accents in the 
Argentine that we cannot differ- 
entiate much. David, however—like 
all people fresh from England— 
could. The remainder of our 
descent over those vast snowfields 
went without incident, except that 
we passed several recumbent figures 
on the way down. These were the 
racers who had fallen by the wayside. 
“ Just like the ten little nigger boys,” 
laughed David, who, after a glorious 
day’s mountaineering, was feeling 
very pleased with life. “ But the 
Dutch goblin will be first at the post, 
I bet. Fifty to one on the Goblin.” 

It was three o’clock next morning 
before we got back to my hosteria. 
I was tired by the climb, and nearly 
exhausted by the long drive back in 
my jeep. I slept till eleven o’clock, 
when I was rudely awakened by my 
wife rushing into our room and 
saying, “‘ Wake up. Wake up! 
There’s a little sandy-haired fellow 
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downstairs who wants to speak to 
you. Are you awake? Well, hurry. 
The bus is waiting for him at the 
gate, and he hasn’t got more than a 
few minutes.” 

I pulled myself together and 
struggled into the old R.A.F. great- 
coat that I use as a dressing-gown. 
I stumbled downstairs in a fog of 
sleep. The Goblin was in our 
living-room. At that instant, prob- 
ably because I was so sleepy, I had 
an extraordinarily acute moment of 
what colleagues in the U.S. Air 
Force loved to call ‘ hindsight.’ 
The warm sunlit living-room dis- 
solved into the great arc-lit stage 
of the Colon Theatre; and I, a 
little boy in velvet trousers, was 
watching another little boy perform- 
ing a.solo dance. Then the Goblin 
smiled. I do not believe that I have 
ever seen a wider grin. He ap- 
proached dangling the crampons in 
front of him, his whole personality 
vibrating with joy. “ These cram- 
pons,” he shouted excitedly in his 
quaint English; “ they did it. Ya, 
ya! I vinned the race.” Of course 
I could distinguish his accent now. 
** I vinned, I tell you,” he went on, 
the spot-light full on him; “ big 
for me they were. Big an’ heavy 
like the Dutchman’s clogs—ha! 
Ha!” (As from a faraway cellar, I 
heard the vast audience applaud.) 
“But I go like the vind. I pass 
them all. Vun, two, tree! Ach, 
an’ I am inspired, just like ven I 
was a ‘lil nipper an’ did the clog- 
dance in the dancing-academy. I vin 
a prize then. I vinned the race now.” 
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I heard the great curtain come 
down with a rush. The applause 
had doubled. I saw little Sonnie de 
Winter, the tiniest boy in the 
academy, come forward again and 
again to take his bow. As red as 
a Dutch cheese with embarrassment, 
overcome and near to tears, though 
laughing his delight. With his blue 
pantaloons and his enormous clogs, 
he had been a sight to warm the 
chilliest of hearts; a sight that was 
at once unforgettable. 

** Madame Biddle-oh’s ! ” I cried, 
for the spell was broken. ‘“‘ How 
could I have failed to recognise you 
straightaway! Frosty, we called you.” 

“ Ya, sir!” he yelled with tre- 
mendous glee, such as Stanley 
meeting Livingstone must have 
experienced. “You too, eh? I 
tink I remember. Ve call you 
Butter-fingers, eh? Ya, it was gut. 
But the bus, he waits. I go. Good- 
bye, an’ a million tanks.” And he 
Was away, racing down our drive, 
_ leaving his clogs behind him. 

As I said to my wife later, ““ There 
must be something bewitching about 
those old climbing-irons after all.” 

But David was more matter-of-fact. 
* The Goblin would have won,” 
he declared succinctly, “‘ even if he 
had been climbing in clogs. Didn’t 
you notice how he fairly did a 
Puss-in-Boots act chasing after the 
others ? I’ve never seen anyone go 
so fast. Besides, there was a look 
in his "een.”’ 


In the middle of May I had to 
go to Buenos Aires on business. 


THE DANCING CRAMPONS 
I dined with my friend John Cotton 


one night. The conversation in- 
evitably turned to mountaineering ; 
to our experiences on the Mayo 
Glacier. And, finally, I told him 
about the fantastic race on Lanin. 
From this we began discussing 
equipment—so hard to come by in 
the Argentine—and, in particular, 
crampons. 

**Do you want me to send yours 
back to you, John ? ” I asked. 

he replied dourly. Keep 
them. Sell the beastly things to 
amuseum. Bury them.” 


“You know, John,” I laughed, © 


** I’ve been meaning to ask you for 
some time, but never got round to it. 
Where did you actually come by 
those crampons ? ”’ 


_“T saw an ad. in the ‘ Buenos | 
Aires Herald,’” he replied, “ which | 
said, ‘ Swiss-manufactured crampons | 


for sale, slightly used,’ so I went 

along to the address given and 

bought them. Why do you ask?” 
“ Well,” I said, “I don’t really 


know. Just curious, I suppose.” ; 


I wasn’t at all sure myself. “So 
few people in this country own any 
climbing-gear,”’ I added by way of | 


explanation; “especially imported | 
stuff. And then they’re so... 
well, antique. 
curious about the original owner.” 
John was in a jocund mood, 
induced by the excellent dinner and 
the satisfying talk about mountain- 
“Well, since you're s0 


interested,” he said, fondling his ; 
brandy glass, “I will try to remem- 
ber.” He frowned deeply. “I | 


I can’t help feeling | 
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know,” he began, “that it was the 
day after the last performance of 
the D’Oyly Carte season here in 
B.A. They’d done ‘ Pinafore.’ ” 
John, I must explain, is a devoted 
Gilbert and Sullivan fan. Every 
one of those performances is a 
red-letter day for him. “I went 
along next morning,” he con- 
tinued, “to the address given in 
thead. I remember I was humming 
about ‘ polishing up the handle so 
carefulee,’ and had difficulty in 
finding the place. But eventually 
I got there, and—oh, yes—the 
inmates of the house told me that 
the crampons had belonged to an 
old lady who died some years before. 
They seemed surprised that I had 
not heard of her. It was a foreign- 
sounding name. A Madame Biddle 


My heart missed a beat. ‘“‘ Not 


_ Madame Bideleux,” I put in, hardly 


daring to raise my voice. 

“Yes, that’s right. That rings a 
But I may be 
mistaken. I 
running through my mind, you 
know”; and, on the impulse, he 
Started singing to himself, ‘“‘ ‘ His 
Sisters and his cousins, he could 
reckon up in dozens, and his 
a-u-n-t-s.’”” But I did not think 
he was mistaken. I was sure; 
absolutely sure. Madame Bideleux, 
our beloved dancing teacher. That 
gracious, graceful lady who was so 
kind to her pupils. And crampons ! 
How utterly incongruous ! 
yet . . . Who could say that there 
was no affinity between dancing 
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and mountaineering. My thoughts 
slipped back to those days on the 
great southern glaciers. I saw Eric 
Shipton skipping over the ‘ chaotic 
labyrinth of sharp ridges.’ I saw 
the grace and rhythm of his move- 
ments, the ease and confidence of 
his actions. Just like those of an 
accomplished dancer. I saw Geoff 
Bratt gliding through that tangle of 
almost impenetrable forest with the 
elegance and speed of a_bosky 
Helpmann. I thought of many 
good skiers I knew, dancing through 
the slalom gates. 

**T am the Lord High Execu- 
tioner,’”’ sang John, and stopped 
abruptly. ‘“‘ May I ask,” he said, 
eying me narrowly, “ what you are 
dreaming of ?” 

My singular reverie was broken. | 
** Dancing,” I replied. 

Dancing 

“When I was a small boy,” I 
explained, “I attended a dancing- 
academy.” 

“Did you now,” returned my 
friend, simulating interest; “ how 
fascinating. Personally I have no 
use whatever for dancing. The 
song, yes. The dance, no. I ain’t 
got rhythm.” 

Ah 

_ “ What do you mean, 4h / ” 

**Sonnie de Winter, who won 
that race on Lanin with your 
crampons,” I mused, still far away, 
*“‘ was there too. He won a prize for 
the clog-dance. It was unforgettable.” 

You don’t say.” 

I glared at John. He was grin- 
ning. “Did you,” I asked, my 
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inner eye looking down the inverted 
telescope of the years, “ever benefit 
by the ’nestimal ’vantages we en- 
joyed at Madame Bideleux’s dancing- 
academy ? ” 

** Good Lord, no,” he said. The 
grin widened, and suddenly faded 
like a rainbow in a fog—as the 
penny dropped. “Did you say 
Bideleux ?” 

Yes.”’ 

There was a prolonged silence, 
such as must have occurred when 
Gilbert and Sullivan parted. John 
broke it. He looked at me shrewdly. 


*“‘ The witchery of rhythm,” he said 
softly ; “‘so that’s the secret. And 
they were bewitched, those dancing 
crampons.” He smiled and shook 
his head. ‘“‘ Well,” he said, “like 
the Duke of Plaza Toro, ‘ se non 2 
vero, é ben trovato.’ 

Maybe. But it led John to take 
up dancing; for, not long ago, 
I saw him perform in a ‘ Strip the 
Willow’ at the Caledonian Ball in 
Buenos Aires, to marked effect. 
Quite with the rhythm of a seasoned 
bat, if I may use such a metaphor. 
Which just goes to show. 
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LITERARY DETECTION 


BY RALPH ARNOLD 


WRITING a biography entails a 
good deal of detective work—which 
is half the fun—and it generally 
starts with a search for a suitable 
subject. This preliminary investiga- 
tion can be a long and disheartening 
business. There must be interesting 
people who have not been written 
about ad nauseam, but who are they ? 
Occasionally the job is done for you, 
and your next book is, so to speak, 
handed to you on a plate. A friend 
may make a brilliant suggestion, or 
you may hear by chance of an un- 
published diary, or of a cache of 
letters which have never been 
examined since they were stowed 
away in the attic of a country house. 
Raised hopes and excited expecta- 
tions may or may not be fulfilled. 
Too often, finds which sound 
especially promising turn out to be 
sadly disappointing. But sooner or 
later a suitable subject is unearthed, 
and then comes the task of finding 
out what material is available. There 
is nearly always something—but is 
it going to be enough? And there 
is generally a gnawing suspicion 
that, just round the corner, tantalis- 
ingly out of reach, there may be 
additional documentary evidence that 


will make all the difference between | 


a poor book and an important one. 
What is really needed is a geiger- 


counter, sensitive to references 
belonging to the subject in hand; 
but Librarians, Heads of Record 
Offices, Town Clerks, Curators of 
Museums, and private individuals 
are extremely helpful and astonish- 
ingly kind about answering letters. 
Finally, a point is reached when you 
are satisfied that you can go ahead. 
But satisfaction does not last long. 
There are always gaps, blanks and 
queries that must, somehow, be 
filled and answered ; and you know, 
or you are pretty sure, that somebody, 
somewhere, can provide the vital 
name that has eluded you, owns 
the one crucial letter that you must 
consult, or can produce the missing 
document or book that you need so 
badly. The art of this specialised 
branch of detection lies in tracking 
down the ‘ somebody.’ 

Luck, combined with perseverance, 
plays a big part ‘in the business. 
As a rule I have been cast in the 
réle of detective; but recently the 
tables were turned. Two or three 
years ago I received a letter from a 
schoolmaster in Bombay. He was, 
he told me, writing an academic 
thesis on the life and work of my 
Great-uncle Edwin, a ‘major’ 
Victorian minor poet. He sent me 
a whole string of sensible questions, 


a few of which I could answer; 
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but on going through them I was 
ashamed to discover how little I 
really knew about this distinguished 
member of our family. I had read 
the most celebrated of his poems 
rather a long time ago, and most of 
my scanty stock of knowledge was 
derived from the article about him 
in the ‘Dictionary of National 
Biography,’ and from scraps of 
information imparted to me years 
ago by my grandfather, who had 
greatly liked and admired his elder 
brother. Whatever his merits as a 
poet (and a lot of people, including 
the Indian schoolmaster, still rate 


his work very highly indeed), Great- 


uncle Edwin must have been a 
delightful person, generous, amusing 
and warm-hearted. Feeling that I 
had served my correspondent rather 
poorly, and remembering how often 
I had addressed similar letters to 
other people, I added a postcript 
to my reply to the effect that I had 
inherited some of the poet’s pamphlets 
and books, which might or might 
not be of interest. Having received 
a polite letter of thanks, I forgot 
about the whole thing until the 
arrival, a few weeks ago, of an 
airmail letter with an American 
stamp. It was my Indian corre- 
spondent again. The thesis, he 
proudly explained, had been finished, 
it had been very well received, and 


on the strength of it he had not only 


been given the doctorate he had 
coveted, but had also been awarded 
a scholarship by an American 
Foundation which had enabled him 
to pursue his Edwinian studies for 
six months in the United States. 


He now proposed to expand the 
thesis into a book. His time in the 
States being up, he was preparing 
to fly to London on his way back 
to India, and I was the first person 
on whom he would call on his 
arrival in London. Sure enough, 
he turned up at my office on the 
following Monday morning, a short, 
beaming, roly-poly person, exuding 
enthusiasm for his subject. 

The pamphlets and books which 
he said he would like to see were 
in the country, so I suggested he 
should take a day off from his 
proposed visits to the British Museum 
and come down to lunch with me 
on the following Friday. Dr M. 
proved a most easy guest, coping 
manfully with my _  obstreperous 
Basenji puppy and explaining that 
in Bombay he shared his bachelor 
quarters with four dogs and two 
nieces. Over lunch I learnt a lot 
of new facts both about my great- 
uncle and about the history of my 
family. In addition to sorting out 
a complicated family tree, Dr M. 
had pieced together a wonderfully 
complete account of the poet’s by 
no means uneventful life, and he 
made the old boy sound so inter- 
esting that I found myself regretting 
that I had never considered him 
as a possible subject for a book of 
my own. But what I really liked 
was my guest’s enthusiasm and 
gratitude. “ You see,” he explained, 
“I owe everything to your great- 
uncle—my doctorate, my six months 
in America, and a further grant that 
will enable me to pursue my studies 
in Japan and China.” I told him, 
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with complete conviction, that I was 
sure that no one would have been 
more delighted than Great-uncle 
Edwin. 

Lunch over, we went to my room, 
and Dr M. opened the huge brown 
paper parcel he had brought with 
him, revealing the Thesis, twelve 
hundred typed quarto pages in two 
volumes, magnificently bound in 
scarlet morocco. He planked them 
down on my desk and suggested 
that I might like to have a look at 
them while he examined my collection 
of Edwiniana. 

The ‘collection,’ when all was 
said and done, looked’ woefully 
sparse and bedraggled. Dr M. 
flicked through the pamphlets, and 
did his polite best to disguise his 
disappointment. He had seen them 
all before, and I knew exactly how 
he felt. So that it was with a sinking 
heart that I introduced him to the 
shelf that held the books. I was 
beginning to be afraid that I had 
wasted one of his precious days in 
England. He pulled the books out 
one by one, glanced at each of them, 
and put them back on the shelf. 
And then a sudden excited cry of 
triumph rang through the room. 
Dr M. was holding a book in his 
hand and, from the ecstatic ex- 
pression on his face, this scruffy- 
looking little volume in a dingy 
black binding might have been a 
first folio Shakespeare. “It is the 
Lost Book,” he cried. ‘ The Lost 
Book! Turn please to page three- 
four-six of my Thesis. See, the 
chapter that starts on that page is 
called ‘ The Lost Book.’ Is that not 


III 


so >—turn the pages quickly, please. 
It is known that your great-uncle 
wrote and published this book in 
India. It is known that copies 
existed ; but it has been supposed 
that none survived. The British 
Museum has not got a copy. No 
library in the whole of America has 
got a copy. And here one is! I 
hold it in my hand. The Lost 
Book! It brings your great-uncle 
very near to me.” 

He was genuinely moved, and 
although I had not known I possessed 
this book, and had never opened it 
in all the thirty years it had been on 
my shelves, I could sympathise with 
him and share his moment of triumph. 
I had had such moments myself. 


The first biography I ever under- 
took was of an eighteenth-century 
countess, a lady with a taste for 
bounders, botany and the bottle. 
For all that, she was an interesting 
and intelligent person who had had 
a tragic life. I became deeply 
attached to her. 

My interest in ‘the unhappy 
countess’ started when I came 
across a reference to her in one of 
the volumes of Augustus Hare’s 
‘The Story of my Life,’ that store- 
house of tales about people, places, 
houses and ghosts. I might have 
thought no more about her, but in 
the following week ‘ Country Life’ 
happened to print the first of three 
articles describing the house in 
County Durham in which the lady 
in question had been brought up. 
I read the articles with fascinated 
interest—and the die was cast. 


| 
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I tackled my subject, in the first 
place, from a topographical angle, 
searching for anything I could find 
about this great house perched high 
above the River Derwent, and about 
the immensely ambitious landscape 
lay-out that had been designed by 
my heroine’s father, in conjunction 
with the architect James Paine, 
between 1747 and 1750. It was 
probably a waste of time, but I felt 
that if I could get a real picture of 
what the place had looked like, and 
if I could understand the motives 
underlying her father’s vast enter- 
prise, I should have a better idea of 
the girl herself—for all through her 
life she remained devotedly attached 
to her birthplace. Despite the 
excellence of the ‘Country Life’ 
photographs and the careful text of 
the articles themselves, and despite 
a number of other descriptions that 
I found in county histories and 
guide-books, I could not really ‘ see’ 
the lay-out or understand its under- 
lying purpose. Baffled, I switched 
from topography to biography, and 
bit by bit I pieced the lady’s story 
together—and a pretty odd story it 
turned out to be. But here again 
I came up against a blank wall; 
for I could make neither head nor 
tail of a whole series of actions in 
the Court of Chancery by which 
the countess’s later life was be- 
devilled. At this point I decided 
to go north and to see things for 
myself. Another agreeable and 
rewarding aspect of writing about 
real people is the excitement of 
being able to visit the houses they 
lived in, and the places they knew. 


prop 
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Seeing for oneself sometimes means 
understanding a little better. 

The agent for the estate met me 
with a jeep and, for a start, took 
me to a vantage point on the top 
of the ridge on the farther side of 
the river, from which we would get 
a bird’s-eye prospect of the whole 

It was an _ exciting 
ience actually to see the house 
and the grounds that I had puzzled 
over |and tried so hard to picture 
and /to plan. I found that I had 
after all achieved a reasonably correct 


allowed to fall. But 
I had been driven 
river-valley, across 


for its effect u 
to the house itself byway of a 
deliberately serpentine drive running 
along the face of the steep river-bank. 
The famous hanging beech-woods 
had been cut down, and the drive 
itself had been reduced to a mere 
mossy, rutted track, but as each 
corner was rounded, some new 
architectural feature met one’s 
astonished and delighted eye—a now 
ruined banqueting-room in _ the 
Gothic taste, perched high on the 


‘slope above the driveway; a fan- 


tastic crumbling bathing-house at 
the foot of the cliff; a great empty 
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classical stable block; and, rising 
from a sea of bushes, an immense 
stone column, higher than the Nelson 


column in Trafalgar Square, and 


surmounted by a statue of Liberty. 
And never a glimpse or a suspicion 
of the ultimate goal until the very 
last corner had been rounded, and 
then—there was the house, or what 
was left of it: a roofless shell of a 
building, perched on a ledge high 
above the river valley. And that 
was not all. Fronting the house on 
the side away from the Derwent the 
landscape scheme continued, with 
a mile-long terrace terminated at 
one end by the column of Liberty, 
and at the other by a little mausoleum- 
chapel, one of the most exquisite 
works of classical architecture in 
England. One by one, as I was 


- driven along the terrace, all the 
missing pieces in the jig-saw puzzle 
_ fell into place. There was the now 
glassless orangery, there was the 


| had grown the rare plants collected 
| 


walled garden where the countess 


for her by an agent whom she had 
sent out to South Africa. I felt as 
if I had known the place all my life. 

When the time came for me to 
say good-bye to the agent who had 
givén up the day to me, he mentioned 
casually that on a recent visit to a 
shooting-box on the moors that 


_ belonged to the estate he had noticed 


a cache of old papers stowed away 
in a cupboard. Would they be of 
any use to me? One learns never 
to neglect any chance; and I told 
him I would very much like to see 
them. A few weeks later he came 


into my office carrying an old- 
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fashioned Gladstone bag stuffed with 
legal documents. One of them was 
the ‘Case’ prepared for Counsel 
in connection with the last of the 
Court of Chancery actions. It 
contained a summary of all the 
preceding actions, and enabled me 
at long last really to understand 
what had happened. 

I had one other exciting experi- 
ence in connection with my unhappy 
countess. She had also owned a 
beautiful house in Hertfordshire in 
which one of her descendants still 
lives. He asked me down to lunch, 
and the first thing I saw on going 
into the hall was my heroine’s 
portrait—and very handsome she 
looked, with a towering feathered 
head-dress. After lunch, in the 
library, I was shown the books in 
which the countess, as a girl, had 
drawn and painted the flowers that 
she had studied. Turning the pages 
brought me very close to this gifted 
and unlucky woman, whose mis- 
fortune it had been to possess too 
much money in an age when there 
had been too many fortune-hunters. 


My next venture was a study of 
one of the most reluctant leaders 
of the ill-planned and _ ill-fated 
Jacobite rising in Northumberland 
in 1715. This attractive young man 
was a grandson of Charles II., and a 
Roman Catholic. He was happily 
married, with a small son. He was 
rich, and all he asked of life was to 
be left in peace to pursue the country 
life that he enjoyed. His connection 
with the Stuarts and his religion 


prevented that. I had been brought 
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up on stories about him, for his 
name is still a legend in Northumber- 


land. I wanted to find out how 
true a picture of the man the 


legend afforded. I had always been 
told that the letters he had written 


to a favourite cousin before, during, 
and after the rising, when he was 
shut up in the Tower of London 
awaiting execution, were locked away 
in the library of a country house 
midway between Newcastle upon 
Tyne and Otterburn. Though I 
had often stayed in this house I had 
never seen the letters, but their 
owner had promised that when I 
had started my book I should have 
the loan of them. They were 
obviously important, for only a few 
extracts from them had been printed 
in a nineteenth-century county his- 
tory, and I hoped and expected that 
they would throw new light on 
the character and outlook of their 
writer. 

I could not get away myself, so 
my wife went north to bring the 
treasures back. Alas, this was one 
of those pursuits which look so 
promising and end only in failure. 
The letters were believed to be locked 
in one of six great leather-covered 
trunks. There had once been a list 
of the trunk’s contents, but it had 
been lost. It turned out that the 
keys of the trunks had been lost, 
too. The estate joiner was called in, 
and the locks were forced. One of 
the trunks was found to contain 
nothing but hanks of the family’s 
characteristically red hair, each hank 
neatly labelled with the name of the 
person from whose head it had been 
cut. Another trunk contained, among 
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other things, the blood-stained shirt 
that my hero had worn on the 
scaffold. The rest of the coffers 
were stuffed with old marriage 
settlements, deeds and other legal 
papers. Of the letters I so badly 
needed there was no trace. Some- 
one remembered, or thought he 
remembered, that they had been 
bound up in two leather-covered 


volumes. The big library of eight- 


eenth-century books and pamphlets 


was ransacked—not a sign of the | 


bound-up letters. And then, finally, 
a receipt was found which showed 
that the letters had, in fact, been 


sold to a firm of antiquarian book- | 


sellers in London just after the end 
of the First War. 


It was at this point that I took , 


up the search myself. I had no 
luck at all. The firm of booksellers 


had changed hands several times, | 
and their records had been destroyed. | 
I managed to trace the former — 


manager who must have made the 
original purchase. He was in a 
mental home, having completely lost 
his memory. Only one thing was 
certain—the letters were no longer 
among the firm’s stock. Someone 
must have bought them. I tried 


desperately to discover who that | 


‘someone’ was. I sent a letter to 
the ‘Times Literary Supplement’ 
in the hope it might strike their 
owner’s eye. Nothing happened 
until, a month or two afterwards, 
I had a letter from an associate 
professor of English on the faculty 
of an American University. He had 
seen my letter, and while he knew 
nothing of the missing letters’ where- 


on a 


abouts, he gave me some extra- _ Trusts 
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| ordinarily interesting new facts about 
| my hero’s father. So it was not all 
loss, but the book would have been 
far better—or so I like to think— 
if only my quest had succeeded. 
Somewhere, somebody had those 
letters; and I had failed to find 
them. I rate this as a signal defeat. 


I am struggling at present with 
_ the story of a clerical dispute which 
excited a good deal of interest in 
_ the middle of the last century. The 
headmaster of a Cathedral Grammar 

School quarrelled fiercely and long 
| with the Dean and Chapter who 
- | had appointed him. He accused 

these cathedral dignitaries of mis- 
' applying to their own profit moneys 
K | intended by the Cathedral’s Founder 
© for an educational trust. 
f$ | a deadly subject, and peoples’ faces 
Ss» | tend to fall when I tell them about 
d. _ it. I find the whole story compel- 
| lingly interesting. It was one of 
| the two concurrent clerical scandals 
which gave Anthony Trollope the 

idea for ‘ The Warden,’ the first of 

his Barsetshire Chronicles; and I 

had always wondered whether the 

image of a mid-nineteenth-century 
' Dean and Chapter that Trollope 
| established was a true picture or 

a grotesque caricature. Now I have 
the chance of discovering how an 
_ actual Chapter of that day did in 
fact behave in a situation which 
we, inevitably, would ceocsibe as 
Trollopian.’ 

I stumbled on this odd subject 
by the purest chance. Going through 
some old books and papers I came 
on a pamphlet entitled ‘ Cathedral 
_ Trusts and their Fulfilment,’ which 
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had been published in 1849. 
Ordinarily I should have passed it 
by—pamphlets about nineteenth- 
century ecclesiastical controversies 
are two a penny, and most of them 
are appallingly dull. But I noticed 
that someone had annotated this 
particular pamphlet, and, what was 
more, annotated it in a pretty vio- 
lent fashion—‘ A flagrant untruth!’ 
Nonsense!’ ‘ Utterly false!’ In- 
trigued, I read the thing through, 
and my interest was immediately 
engaged ; for I found it dealt with 
my own diocesan cathedral, and the 
story it unfolded was a very curious 
one. Someone, either the Head- 
master who had written the pamphlet 
or his opponents, the Dean and 
Chapter, had evidently behaved dis- 
gracefully. Finally I _ discovered 
that the original owner of this copy 
of the pamphlet, and its annotator, | 
was the Chapter Clerk at the time 
of the dispute. 

Association copies always interest 
me. Anxious to find out more 
about the quarrel I rang up the 
present Chapter Clerk and asked 
lim whether, by any chance, any of 
the papers connected with the case 
were still in his office. I was not 
very hopeful. It had all happened 
over a hundred years ago, and two 
wars and two paper-salvage drives 
have accounted for most of the 
accumulations of old out-dated 
papers. But to my surprise and 
delight he rang me back to say that 
he had been down to his strong- 
room and had found four enormous 
boxes which appeared to contain 
every legal document and every 
letter that had ever been written 
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in connection with the Chapter’s 
side of the dispute. If I cared to 
send a truck to his office I could 
take the whole collection away and 
go through it at my leisure. 

He was quite right. It turned 
out to be one of the most complete 


- documentations that can ever have 


fallen into a writer’s lap. I spent 
the whole of last winter going 
through it. The typewriter, of 
course, was not then in use, but all 
the documents, all the ‘ cases’ pre- 
pared for Counsel, all the affidavits, 
and all the immensely long trans- 
cripts of the shorthand writer’s 
notes of the legal proceedings, were 
beautifully written out in a copper- 
plate longhand. 

The other day I paid a visit to 
the chapter-house of the Cathedral. 
After climbing the flight of stone 
steps that leads up from the Choir, 
I found myself in the long low room 
in which my Headmaster had so 
often confronted the Dean and the 
five angry Canons. Here, on one 
terrible occasion, he had been given 
a chair ‘removed at some distance 
from the capitular table,’ and had 
been forced, from this seat of shame 
and ignominy, to listen to the formal 
reading of the deed of amoval which 
dismissed him from his office—on 
the grounds that he had written a 
false and libellous pamphlet. ‘I 
submitted,’ as he later observed, 
‘to what I now feel to have been a 
very gross and unjustifiable indignity 
which I ought not as a Gentleman 
to have tolerated, and which no 
Christian Gentleman would have 
deliberately imposed on me... .’ 


A flight of outside steps leads up 
to the chapter-room from the Dean- 
ery garden. Before every chapter- 
meeting the old Dean must have 
toiled up these steps, hating these 
quarrels and high words, for he 
secretly sympathised with the Head- 
master. His portrait in oils still 
hangs over the chapter-room fireplace 
—a mild, handsome, kindly-looking 
man who was too weak to stand up 
to his fiercer capitular colleagues. 

My inspection completed, I idly 
picked a book from one of the shelves 
with which the room is_ lined. 
Possibly some unseen and unsus- 


for it proved to be a local history 
that I had never seen. Turning up 


pected geiger-counter was at work, | 


the dispute in the index, I found 


gave me a fact of which I had been 
ignorant. Charles Dickens had 
written a piece on the quarrel in one 
of the issues of ‘ Household Words.’ | 


only a single-page reference—but it | 


On my way out I paused in the | 


little ante-room, book-lined like the | 


chapter-room itself. It had been 
in this ante-room, on another 
occasion, that the Headmaster, ex- 
cluded from the chapter-meeting 
that was in progress, had put his 
ear to the key-hole and succeeded , 
in hearing, at least in part, what 
the Chapter Clerk was telling the 
Dean and Canons. Possibly an | 
unethical “proceeding, but a very 
understandable thing to do. Once 
again, being on the spot gave me 
a better understanding than I had 
had before of these long-dead 
cathedral dignitaries about whom I 
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OLD AND BOLD 


BY LESLIE GARDINER 


For six and a half days of the week 
Mr Cuppleditch wore sweat-stained 
white overalls; but even in these, 
even in the creased uniform with 
the 1914-18 medal-ribbons on it that 

he donned for Sunday Divisions, you 
- would have taken him for some 
kindly old retired schoolmaster or 
country parson rather than the 
engineer officer of one of Her 
Majesty’s minesweepers. His mild 
blue eyes twinkled benevolently and 
impartially at Admirals and second- 
Class stokers. The bags under his 
eyes—Number One sometimes asked 
him how he ever managed to get 
them past the customs—hung gro- 
tesquely on his innocent, rubicund 
cheeks, like small reddish plums 


_ that had been thrown at him and 


somehow stuck. 

He came into the Rob Roy’s 
wardroom, sank into the armchair 
which the rest of us left vacant for the 
Captain, wiped his hands down the 
legs of his overalls, and looked up in 
astonishment at the waiting steward. 

“Is the bar open already ? ” 

“Yes, sir. Twelve o’clock, sir.” 

“In that case,” said Mr Cupple- 
ditch with great deliberation, “I 


think I'll have some of that gin stuff 
they’re always talking about. You 
know. What they call gin.” 

The steward handed him a glass 
already poured out, waited while he 
drained it, then replenished it with- 
out further orders. 

** Sway the main,” said Mr Cupple- 
ditch. “‘ The mizzen’s gone. You 
the new ponce ?” 

“Ponce?” I asked. It had taken 
Chief nearly forty years to work his 
way up to commissioned rank. He 
had dragged with him a vocabulary 
of nautical slang that was often, even 
when I knew him better, unintel- 
ligible to a sailor of the modern era. 

“Pontius Pilate. Pilot. Navi- 
gator,”” he explained. 

That’s right, Chief.” 

“Did I hear tell you was going 
to be wine caterer ? ” 

I was. I had just had the news 


from a captain who suffered from a 


delusion common to non-specialists, 
that navigating officers have nothing 
with which to occupy their time in 
harbour. 

“Then you and me,” said Mr 
Cuppleditch, sipping his fourth gin, 
** *Il have to have a little chat.” 
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I knew what the little chat would 
be about. Amateur wine caterers in 
small ships bear several crosses, one 
of them being the problem of juggling 
the records, playing off immoderate 
drinkers against teetotallers, to keep 
every officer within his allotted 
monthly limit. Chief’s case really 
called for special consideration—but 
the Captain wasn’t that sort. There 
and then I set myself the task of 
reforming Mr Cuppleditch, and 
counted it a triumph when, some 


Outside bar opening hours, it-wé 
difficult to find fault with Mr Cupple 
ditch. The men adored him, and I 


“noticed that the engine-room staff, 
from the chief stoker downwards, | 


laid their troubles before him with 
none of the reticence that character- 
ised the rest of the crew when dealing 
with Number One or myself. Not 
that he showed them much sympathy: 
I liked to sit in Chief’s office and 
listen to him interviewing his flock. 

“What’s this?” he would cry, 
aghast at the idea of a stoker wanting 
half an hour off. “ Special leave 
to special men? From _ o-seven- 
double-o to Gawd-knows-when ? 
I’m surprised you show your face in 
my Office after the mess you made 
in the shaft-tunnel last week. Not 
granted. And promise me yee 
buck up.” 

Or, to a youth with what looked 
like a cast-iron excuse for being 
adrift : 3 

“Don’t you try and button up 
the old green coat with me, my son. 


Some of you blokes seem to think 
I fell off a Christmas-tree. You'd 
better think up something else before { 
you see the Captain. ’E was listening 
to skates spinning yarns like that : 
when you was in rompers. Promise 
me you'll buck up, will you? For 
my sake ? ” 

Whenever he sized up a new 
arrival to the Rob Roy’s engine-room | 
division, Chief’s mild blue eyes took | 
on a magisterial glitter and his 
manner a harsh omniscience that | 
sent the victim away thinking he had | 


a 


me to serve under a reincarnation 
Judge Jeffreys. 
‘Martin? Martin?” he would 
bonder, threateningly.» We’ve met 
before, ’aven’t we ?”’ 

~ | 

** Oh, yes, sir. We’ve met before. { 
You and me was in the stokers’ 
guard, Chatham Barracks, a couple o’ 
years ago.” 

‘Not me, sir. I’ve never been : 
to Chatham.” 

** Don’t you come the raw prawn 
in this ship, my son. You was in the 
barrack guard all right. Didn't I 
’ave to give you a bit of a rub-down 
over a matter o’ long ’air on one 
occasion? I remember you, Martin. 
And you remember me.” 

But they loved him for it. And 
we loved him too, and let him get 
away with murder, calling it the 
privilege of age—Mr Cuppleditch 
was by far the oldest, as well as the 
most junior, of Rob Roy’s officers. 
Even the Captain, who never loved 
anybody, showed grudging tolerance 
for the antics of his engineer officer. 

You saw this on the bridge, 
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whenever the ‘ owner’ appeared and 
glared round him, and anyone who 
had no business there melted silently 
away. Lieutenant-Commander Beg- 
bie detested sightseers. But Chief 
would be left, pottering harmlessly 
round the instruments, chirping at a 
seagull, gazing open-mouthed at the 
radar screen, studying the log. An 
autocrat in his own domain, an 
encyclopedia of technical information 
about turbo-generators and reci- 
procating engines, Mr Cuppleditch 
affected an engaging air of innocence 
about everything that happened ‘ up 
top.’ 

Like most naval officers who come 
into the category of ‘ old and bold,’ 
Chief knew to a hair’s-breadth how 
far he could overstep the mark. I 
trembled for him when the Captain 
made an order about officers going 
to church—on receipt of which 
Chief promptly changed his religion. 

“*M.S.’? What’s that mean?” 
I asked him, studying his next-of-kin 
card with the ‘ C. of E.’ crossed out. 

“* Methylated Spiritualist,’ ” said 


Chief. “Promise me you'll buck 
up.” 
But the Captain merely grinned. 


People who called him ‘ Chiefy’ 
were among those who incurred Mr 


-Cuppleditch’s displeasure. He didn’t 


care for young sub-lieutenants of the 
upper-deck branch either. And 
young sub-lieutenants who called 
him ‘ Chiefy’ he could not abide. 
Our own sub, Pitchford, was one. 

“ Incidentally, Chiefy,” he said, 
arriving back flushed and talkative 
from his first run ashore, the night 
we anchored off Zante in the Ionian 
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Islands, “ your motor-boat engine 
sounds definitely shaky. All the way 
from the beach I was frightened to 
death in case the propeller fell off.” 

*“* That so ? ” said Mr Cuppleditch 
mildly. 

“Be worth your while to have a 
look at it, Chiefy. It’s got a long 
trip tomorrow afternoon.” 

“Tl have a look at it right now,” 
said Mr Cuppleditch obligingly, 
levering himself out of the armchair 
and steering a slightly unsteady 
course to the wardroom door. 

“Not now—I didn’t mean to- 
night,” Pitchford called after him ; 
but Chief had gone. 

Twenty minutes later the sub- 
lieutenant and I departed to our own 
cabins to meet again in seven hours’ 
time when I bestowed the sword-belt 
and telescope of the officer-of-the- 
watch on him. And shortly after- 
wards young Pitchford burst into 
the wardroom. 

“What time did you say the 
Captain wanted to go over to 
Redgauntlet, Pilot ? ” 

** Eleven o’clock.” 

** Does he know the motor-boat’s 
not running ? ” 

“No. Nor did I. Isn’t it?” 

“Well, the propeller’s missing. 
And now they’re carting the shaft 
away.” 

Together we marched down to the 
engine-room. 

“Look here, Chiefy,” began 
Pitchford hotly; “‘ what’s wrong with 
the motor-boat ? ” 

“ Out of action,” said Mr Cupple- 
ditch. 

“ For how long ?” 
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* Till further notice.” 

“* But the Captain’s got to go over 
to another ship in an hour’s time,” 
spluttered Pitchford. 

“Then ’e’ll ’ave to swim for it. 
Or you can pull ’im over in the 
dinghy. Will you tell ’im, or shall 
I ? 99 

No amount of pleading could shake 
Chief’s stern resolve. Lieutenant- 
Commander Begbie, deprived of his 
pre-lunch gin with the Redgauntlet’s 
Commanding Officer, joined us in 


the wardroom instead and set the 


conversational ball rolling with a 
petulant “‘ Just what is this fantastic 
mess-up with the motor-boat, 
Chief ? ” 

“Complaint about the propeller, 
sir. I’m having it dynamically 
balanced.” 


“Dynamically balanced? How 
long will that take ? ” 

** Maybe days, maybe weeks, sir,”’ 
said Mr Cuppleditch calmly. 


It was strange how many trips, 
essential as long as a fast motor-boat 
was available, could be dispensed 
with when they required the rigging 
of a sailing dinghy or the calling out 
of a pulling-boat’s crew. For the 
rest of our stay in Zante we were 
content to admire that attractive 
island from seaward. Turtle-fishing 
over the stern became the standard 
off-watch pastime. Walks among 


the olive-groves, bathing from white 
sandy coves, café-crawls among the 
colonnades, the cheerful argy-bargy 
of the Saturday market: these were 
not for us. We heard enthusiastic 
reports of them from our colleagues 


in MRedgauntlet, Talisman and 
Waverley, but the thought of a 
two-and-a-half-mile pull across a 
blistering bay put us off. 

Mr Cuppleditch merely winked 
when I asked to be allowed to watch a 
demonstration of dynamic balancing. 
But after we sailed he took me along 
to his cabin to look for a slide-rule 
he had offered to lend me, and there 
I saw our motor-boat’s propeller, 
wrapped up in a suit of dirty overalls 
and dynamically balanced on the 
top shelf of his bookcase. 

The day came—an even hotter 
day, in Aden—when the Rob Roy’s 
motor-boat propeller really did re- 
quire attention. It was a Saturday 
afternoon, most of the hands were 


ashore, and as I watched Mr Cupple- ‘ 


ditch tottering along the fuel-wharf, 
mopping his brow with one hand and 
steadying the half - hundredweight 
propeller on his shoulder with the 
other, I thought of those penitents 
who carry a log of wood, or a boulder 
or a dead goat or some other symbol 
of their misdeeds in the Maltese 
religious processions. 

I stepped ashore to give hima 
hand, for he would never make it 
on his own, and for the next two 
hours we trailed through the deserted 


dockyard buildings, looking for one 


of the British inspectors. 

“That’s ’im,” panted Chief at 
last. ‘‘ Know ’im of old. Used to 
be a charge-’and back ’ome, but they 
give ’em a gash rank when they go 
foreign.” 

The inspector, a pimply young 
man in natty sports rig, with a tennis- 
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racket under his arm and accompanied 
by a pretty girl in white V.A.D. 
uniform, strolled down from the 
dockyard club verandah. He looked 
enviably cool and relaxed. 

***Scuse me, Mr Swarbrick. . . .” 
Chief held up the propeller. 

The youth waved him away. 

*Can’t attend to that now, old 
boy. Bring it back Monday. I’m 
just off for tiffin.” 

The couple strolled on. Chief 

dropped the propeller, flung his 
cap on top of it and glared after them 
with hands on hips, struggling for 
words. 
“ T-t-tiffin ? ” he bellowed at last, 
and the explosive force of it almost 
caused a club servant to drop a tray 
of drinks. ‘‘ Tiffin, you useless ——. 
I’ve seen you before with your tiffin. 
In Devonport dockyard. Eatin’ it 
out of a red-spotted ’andkerchief.” 

Old and bold. It was in Aden 


too that we saw him make a bold and 


successful slash at a tangle of red 
tape, solving at one stroke a paper- 
work problem that had haunted us 
ever since the Rob Roy commissioned. 

Far back, during her refit at 
Portsmouth, some aspiring bureau- 
crat had raised a question about the 
Rob Roy’s condenser—the kind of 
question that, if the ship had re- 


' Mained in home waters for another 


week, Chief could have solved in 
ten minutes over a glass of gin. But 
the dockyard engineers had got hold 
of it, then the Squadron Engineer, 
: then the Director of Stores and the 

Spare-parts Distributing Centre. 
The mounting dossier had been 


121 
going back and forth between ship 


and shore ever since, in larger and 
larger envelopes. Chief himself had 
forgotten what it was all about, but 
you could find it all there if you 
had time to wade through it, from 
the first innocent inquiry about a 
discrepancy in pattern numbers to 
the latest ominous entry on top of 
the stack of minute-sheets it had 
snowballed up, beginning: ‘ Sug- 
gest Rob Roy’s E.O. be asked to 
furnish an explanation why .. . and 
initialled by the Purple Emperor 
himself, the Engineer of the Fleet. 
And here it was again, a parcel 
by this time, much-travelled and 
bursting at the seams, among the 
mail that had been following us round 


the Mediterranean and Red Sea. 


** Give us that, Whatname,” said 
Mr Cuppleditch—he had known 
Pitchford for a year, but still called 
him ‘ Whatnamé ’—draining his glass 
and reaching for the cardboard box 
my new uniform had recently arrived 
in. He packed the dossier inside, 
scrawled across it: ‘* The Shah of 
Persia, Imperial Palace, Teheran,’ 
and sent his messenger to the post 
with it. When I last saw Mr Cupple- 
ditch it had not been heard of again. 

When I last saw him. . . . That 
was eighteen months later, the day 
we left Rob Roy. We lay in Malta 
dockyard, lazily de-storing on a lazy 
afternoon. Captain and Number 
One had gone ashore to watch a 
cricket-match. Pitchford was below, 
sleeping off the effects of the farewell 
party. Mr Cuppleditch, with a 
flask of jungle-juice burning a hole 
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in his pocket, was in close session 
with his opposite number in Red- 
gauntlet, the minesweeper next door. 
I strolled the upper deck, keeping 
an eye on things until my transport 
arrived. 

Chief and his friend wandered 
back across the plank, bowed each 
other down our wardroom ladder with 
elaborate courtesy and disappeared 
below. 

One of the dockyard riggers came 
next, to ask if I could turn the ship 
round. His crane, at full stretch 
across Redgauntlet, couldn’t quite 
plumb our starboard side. Within 
ten minutes we had executed this 
simple manoeuvre, warping by hand, 
and Rob Roy was back alongside her 
consort, pointing the opposite way. 

Mr Cuppleditch felt his way on 
to the upper deck, blinked at the 
sunshine and, navigating by instinct, 
steered a course for the seaward side. 
I suddenly realised he was retracing 
his steps to board Redgauntlet, but 
my warning cry came too late. He 
stepped off into space and next 
moment was floundering in the 
water, fifteen feet below deck level. 

Attracted by the splash, half a 
dozen sailors ran to the scene. The 
dockyard crane-hook was handiest 
and we began to tug it towards the 
side, shouting instructions for lower- 
ing. 

Redgauntlet’s engineer officer, a 
burly, belligerent fellow, stormed on 


deck and shoved his way to the 


forefront. We could see nothing of | 


the drowning man but his cap, 
floating on the oil and scum of the 
creek. I feared he was trapped 
under the bilge-keel, until I saw him 
clamber inboard by the rope ladder 
over the stern. Dripping but un- 
remarked, Mr Cuppleditch stood 
behind us and spluttered : “‘ Whasser 
marrer ? ” 

** Down there,” cried Redgauntlet’s 
engineer dramatically. “* My ol’ pal 
Copperditch. Bes’ shipmate I ever 
had. Down in the drink.” 


* Stand back,” commanded Chief. 


ae Til get 

He took a flying leap into the 
water and this time it required the 
crane, three boathooks and the 


painting party’s copper punt to ; 
persuade him to come aboard empty- | 


handed. 


He sat on deck, wheezing, as | 
chubby and rubicund and helplessly 


*‘ Your transport’s alongside, sir.” ' 


innocent as ever, squeezing the 
water out of his overalls. 


* Right. I’m coming.” 


But I didn’t go at once. I saw | 
him on his feet and watched him | 


stagger purposefully towards the 
wardroom ladder and the solace of 


the gin-bottle. Before he disappeared : 


I called, “‘ Chief.” 
He turned and got me in focus. 
“Promise me you'll buck up,” I 
said. 
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MR DEMICOLI 


BY JACK PHILIP-NICHOLS 


I WAS on my way aft to the rum 
store when Leading-Stoker Travers 
got up from a mess-stool and said, 
“Oh, Coxswain, could you spare 
me a minute ? ” 

I put the copper rum-measures 
and the two quart bottles down on 
the stokers’ mess-table and prepared 
for a long garbled account of some 
unimportant happening that was 
worrying Travers. ‘“‘ Well, there'll 
be trouble if the rum is not up by 
eleven o’clock,” I said. 

“Won’t take a minute, ’swain. 


Fact is, the rats are back again; 


there’s hundreds of them down the 
bilges; we can’t get to sleep with 
them aft here.” 

The Coxswain of one of H.M. 
submarines must be prepared for 


_ this sort of thing ; proper complaints 


are his to put forward; but I knew 
Leading-Stoker Travers to have been 
guilty of exaggeration on more than 
one occasion, so I said guardedly, 
“Tll come aft tonight after ‘ pipe- 
down’ and listen; and if there 


seems to be a lot of activity I'll make 


a report to the First Lieutenant.” 
The leading-stoker sat down 
again. “Fair enough, ’swain... 


you'll hear them all right, they’re 
getting to be a ruddy menace.” 


I 


gathered up the measures and bottles 
and hurried through to the store- 
room where my Yeoman stood 
drumming his fingers and looking 
at his wrist-watch, which registered 
five to eleven. 

“Sorry to keep you waiting, 
Gibbs,” I said; “ the stokers have 
got some complaint about rats down 
in the bilges.” The Yeoman took 
my keys and unlocked the steel 
spirit-cupboard. “ Their rats are not 
the only ones, we’ve got ’°em down 
the beamery, you’ve got to lock 
everything up, and if you’re not 
careful they gnaw your toe-nails at 
night.” 

At half-past ten that night I 
knocked out my pipe and walked 
aft through the boat. Snores came 
from bunks and hammocks and 
competed with the low hum of 
electric fans dragging down air from 
above. I went through the water- 
tight door into the stokers’ mess 
and, dodging under the hammocks, 
I sat on a seat-locker and waited. 

A sleepy stoker slid an old sock 
off a glass electric-light shade, allow- 
ing the light to shine on me. “ Who’s 
that ?” he asked. I whispered back, 
** This is Chief Petty Officer Knott, 
the Coxswain. I’m here to listen for 
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rats.” The sock slid back on to the 
shade and I waited in the warm 
gloom. 

In a few minutes I heard them. 
Little light pattering steps, scuffling 
noises, low squeaks, and out of the 
corner of my eye I saw, or thought 
I saw, two medium-sized rats clearing 
the crumbs of food from a plate. 

I had brought a biscuit with me, 
and breaking it up I threw it down 
below into the bilges as a test. The 
scuffing and squeaking increased 
and I was satisfied, the rat population 
was getting too big for comfort and 
hygiene. 

I stood up and hit my head 
on a hammock. A sleepy voice 
said, “‘ What’s up with you, you 
clumsy great dustman . . . can’t you 
sleep?” I did not answer but 
tip-toed for’ard. As I passed through 
the control-room a tiny pointed head 
showed for a minute in the glow of 
the police lights, then vanished 
behind a control panel. 

At half-past ten next morning I 
approached the First Lieutenant as 
he stood on the upper casing. I 
saluted. Lieutenant Floyd saluted 
back and said, ‘“‘ Everything all 
right, Coxswain?” I answered, 
“Well, sir, not everything, sir, there’s 
complaints from the stokers, sir, 
about the number of rats in the after 
bilges and I went aft last night to 
see if it was true.” 

** And what did you find, Knott ? ” 

*“‘ It was quite correct, sir. There 
were a lot of them down below and 
I saw two in their mess, and one in 
the control-room as I came for’ard.” 

The First Lieutenant took out a 


has been known for a welcome visitor 


smart little diary and turned over 
the pages. With the tiny pencil he 
made a note, then said, “ Well, 
Coxswain, send for Mr Demicoli.” 


I said, ““ Mr Demicoli, sir?” “ Yes, , 


Coxswain ; send for Mr Demicoli,” 
I stammered, “‘ Ay, ay, sir . . . about 
the rats, sir . . . send for Mr Demi- 
coli.” 

“Yes, that’s right, Coxswain; 


send for Mr Demicoli, get him to | 


come next Thursday, we'll be in 


harbour and alongside Canteen |] 
Wharf.” I saluted and turned away, 


I sought out the Torpedo Gunner’s 


Mate; he had been in the boat a/ 


year longer than I had. 

"ta, “who is Me | 
Demicoli?” The T.I. wiped his 
hands on a piece of white waste and 


an 


[ ad 


on 
| Th 
dis} 


said, “Oh, he’s the Dockyard Rat- ( nine 


catcher, but he’s a funny character, 
you must call him Mister Demicoli 
and he'll do his best for you; but 


unless you make a fuss of him} hanc 
nothing happens to the rats, they | direc 


just go on breeding.” | 

I laughed, “‘ Thanks for the tip; ; 
I'll be very nice to him, because | 
don’t like rats.” So when the hands 


turned-to after dinner I got hold of } W 


Able Seaman Coppard. I said, | 
“Get cleaned into a number six 
suit and nip out into the Yard and 
find Mr Demicoli, the Ratcatcher. 
Give him this note, and be very 
respectful to him, tell him that it} 


to Submarine K. 26 to be given a tot 
or two of rum and a tin of ticklers. 
Butter him up and ask him to say 
if he can come next Thursday.” 


Coppard took the note and nodded } 
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and I went back to my duties. At 
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half-past three the A.B. returned 
and handed me an envelope. It was 
addressed in capital letters, ‘ The 
Honourable Coxswain H.M. Sub- 
marine Boat K. 26.’ I opened it up. 
The note inside said, ‘ Dear Cox- 
swain k. 26. I am pleased to come 
on board your submarine next 
Thursday at nine of the morning to 
dispose of rats as you request.’ 

I reported to the First Lieutenant. 
“I have made arrangements for 
Mr Demicoli to call on Thursday, 


sir.’ He replied, “ When he comes 


aboard, Coxswain, see that he gets 

plenty of co-operation. I under- 

stand that he is an artist in his way.” 
“ Ay, ay, sir.” 


ai | ‘Thursday was a bright day. ‘At 
* nine of the morning,’ as Mr Demicoli 


put it, I waited on the fore casing of 
Submarine K. 26. I saw a small 
Maltese boy wheeling a red-painted 
handcart along the jetty in our 
direction. Behind the handcart 
strolled a very fat gentleman with 


.* mustachios, dressed in a sober brown 


suit and carrying a small wooden 
box. 

When the handcart stopped close 
alongside, Mr Demicoli ripped out 
a string of Maltese instructions to 
the boy and then carefully walked 
up the gangplank. Aboard, he 
bowed, took off his hat to reveal a 
balding grey head, and stretched 
out a hand. 

“ G-o-0-0-0-0d morning, Cox- 
swain,” he said pleasantly. I grasped 
his hand and shook it. ‘‘ Welcome 
to K. 26.” 

“ Ah,” Mr Demicoli purred, “‘ iss 
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very kind ...I am verry plissed 
to meechew, pliss lead me to infected 
part of vessel for inspection.” I 
took him down to the for’ard torpedo- 
hatch and we passed aft through the 
various compartments. As he met 
anyone working, Mr Demicoli gave 
them, “Good morning, Seenyor,” 
and smiled. 

I offered him the use of an overall 
but he declined it. “ Iss only an old 
suit, Coxswain, I shall not need to 
penetrate to the bowels as it is 
called.” 

Arrived at the stokers’ mess I 
pointed down below to the bilges 
with the complicated maze of wires, 


- pipes and air-bottles. I said, “ The 


other night I heard and saw a lot of 
rats down there.” 

Mr Demicoli nodded §sagely, 
** Leave them to me, Coxswain; in 
a ferry short time there iss no rats 
at all in your submarine, I guarantee 
you for sure... you wish for to 
see me at work, yiss ? ” 

I replied, “ Yes, sure I’d like to 
watch.” Mr Demicoli took the 
small wooden box from under his 
arm and deftly drew out a fully-grown 
rat wearing a little harness arrange- 
ment of tiny straps. He took some 
odd-smelling ointment from a 
blacking-tin which had been in his 
waistcoat pocket, and smeared it on 
a piece of rag which he tucked into 
a small loop in the rat’s harness. 
Then he wired four little bells on to 
the harness. The animal seemed 
quite docile. Carefully, Mr Demicoli 
slid it down the smooth side of a 
compressed-air bottle and we heard 
the little bells tinkle as the rat ran 
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about below. Mr Demicoli turned 
saying, ““ We go on deck now.” 

Once on the upper casing Mr 
Demicoli beckoned to the boy and 
shouted, “‘ Paul, bring the canvas 
bands and string.” The boy came 
on board and Mr Demicoli began 
to instruct him in Maltese how to 
tie his strips of canvas to the side of 
every hatchway ladder that led down 
below. A knot of sailors watched. 
Then Mr Demicoli said, “ Tonight, 
Coxswain, the bell-rat will travel 
from compartment to compartment, 
and in a matter of a few hours all 
rats will climb the canvas strips and 
leave your submarine ; this bell-rat 
iss really white rat with fur dyed, I 
will find him tomorrow in how you 
say it—in possession of all de bilges— 
weeth no other rat on board, all rats 
except him spitcha, finish, gone.” 

He smiled and I nodded, “ To- 
morrow, no more rats?” Mr 
Demicoli clapped his horny hands 
together, “‘ Seenyor Coxswain, no 
more rats; I, Arturo Demicoli.. . 
guarantee it.” He told the boy to 
go back to the dockyard shed from 
where they operated, and then came 
with me down to the spirit store. 
It was only just before ten o’clock, 
but I opened a jar of rum and 
produced two glasses and a small 
jug of water. Mr Demicoli sat on a 
case of seaboots and smiled, “ Iss 
rum, Coxswain, to which I am very 
friendly. . . . I like wine, also beer 
and ambiete, but rum is favourite 
« iss good sperrit rum.” 

He downed the first two tots and 
smiled broadly, “ Verree good stoff 
. . \ like all Naval stores, I haff a 
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brother, you know, iss officers’ 
steward on a battleship.” I said, 
** How right you are!” and I took | 
a well-watered tot so that Mr 


-Demicoli should not drink alone. 


Q 
I opened a half-pound tin of tobacco ‘ ga 
and he pushed the stuff into his | as 
various pockets until it did not 


show. A few more tots, and qa 
vastly pleased Mr Demicoli walked | 


waved good-bye. 
“Be back tomorrow, Seenyor, 
for the bell-rat . . . grazie hoffna. de 
Good mornink . . . hoffna tyieb' al 
. . Sa-ha.” Irepeated the 


farewell, Sa-ha,”? and went below op 
to see the First Lieutenant. When f sni 
he had signed the form for the Th 


accidental loss by spilling of three-| ga 
quarters of a pint of rum, I felt very, ] 
relieved, and he asked how the 
rat-ridding had gone. 

I said, “ Well, Mr Demicoli put 
what he called/a bell-rat down into 
the bilges and he said it would chase 
all the other rats out of the ship by | 
tonight. I find it hard to believe.” | 

The First Lieutenant smiled. “I 
only know that he has a reputation 
for ridding ships of rats; how he , 
does it I don’t care, and if a few tots 
of rum and half a pound of tobacco 
is all he wants... it’s worth a | 
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That night it was a full moon and 
the weather was warm, so I smoked ; 
a pipe, while sitting up high on the 
periscope standard, from where | 
could see, by a slight turn of the - 
head, either the for’ard or the after 
gangplank. A string of electric 
lights tied to each hand-rail cast 3 , 
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light on the gangways, and the 
moon shone white on the dockyard 
buildings. 

At eleven-thirty I heard the 
Quartermaster go into the little 


» galley in the casing and rattle a kettle 


as he started to make tea for his relief. 

Then across the after gangway 
skipped a tiny dark shadow, followed 
by another and another. . . . They 
kept on for minutes. Then the 
noiseless flitting ceased. The yard 
was silent, it seemed absolutely 
deserted. Suddenly from the jetty 
a long way off, I heard a thin whistle ; 
someone was whistling a piece of 
opera music. I recognised it as a 
snippet from ‘The Barber of Seville.’ 
Then there was complete silence 
again. I went below and turned in. 

Just after eleven A.M. next day, 
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Mr Demicoli came on_ board, 
climbed down into the for’ard 
torpedo compartment and picked up 
his docile bell-rat. He left after 
two generous tots from my private 
bottle. We shook hands heartily, 
and he said, ‘‘ You believe me, 
Seenyor, all the rats gone, iss not ? ” 
I laughed, “‘ Yes, Mr Demicoli, all 
spitcha.” 

Then I asked him, “‘ What’s your 
favourite opera, Mr Demicoli?” 
Mr Demicoli put the wooden box 
under his arm and shook my hand 
again. ‘“ Ah, Seenyor Coxswain, I 
like all de operas ... perhaps I 
like, how iss it you say, ‘ The 
Barber of Seville ’ most.” 

And then Mr Demicoli walked 
unsteadily across the gangplank and 
on into the dusty, noisy dockyard. 
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PALAVERING BEYOND MEASURE Th 


BY ELVET BUCKLEY 


I SUPPOSE it all began because I 
am an incurable potterer and cannot 
bear to have my private time planned. 
Then there was the conversation 
about the depressing sight of families 


on holiday moving about as a com- 


plete unit—father generally enjoying 
himself, mother with that resigned 
look that results from her belief that 
the marriage vows entail her always 
delighting in what delights him— 
and the children taking no pains to 
hide their boredom. Joyce said that 
for fifty weeks of the year her family 
got on reasonably well together, but 
during the two weeks of the holiday 
the whole thing came to wreck. All 
a consequence, I suggested, of 
imagining that domestic life was 
one huge, happy bed-sitter, when, 
in reality, it was a series of com- 
partments into which everybody 
just could not be fitted all the time. 

And so it came about that I was 
on my own; but already, alas! on 
my way back from Perpignan. 

I left that fascinating capital of 
Pyrénées-Orientales at II A.M., and 
about a quarter of the inhabitants 
went with me—not to see me off, 
but just because it was August 15 
—l’Assomption—the Frenchman’s 
August Bank Holiday with a differ- 


ence. The other three-quarters were 


divided between the roads to Prades, | 4 
to Amélie-les-Bains, to le Perthus, 
and to the Céte Vermeille. I | PX 
imagined that quite a number that } r: 
had gone to Collioure the day | F 
before were still there; for it had — that 


been Collioure’s féte, and twelve | F _ 
bulls were to be killed at the corrida, | VSI 
Hence the remark of my friend the i 


gendarme in Perpignan: “ There'll ? 
be very little chicken down here ! # 


for some time, monsieur—we shall | 


be eating bull for weeks, what with %°! 


the six killed last week at Céret, and | 3 
those twelve tomorrow at Collioure.” | “tY 
I turned left for Estagel, on my | Mile 
way to Foix, and soon realised that | * © 
I had left the crowds. Every few | thing 
minutes I was passed by a car with ie ; 
fishing-rod strapped to the top, | va 
crusty French bread (why cannot | of we 
we have it in England ?) piled high | °° th 
in the back, for at least fifty per | famil 
cent of the population picnics—and | I sha 
fishes—on [’Assomption. Soon I was 
passing them stopped for their  * 
picnics, some down on the dried-up |“ & 
part of the river-bed, some under | him 
the trees, others on the rocks by the , ~~" 
Aude in the Défile de Pierre Lys, bu “i 
and one party in a little brick shelter | hood 


provided by a fatherly de Gaulle, | ™&< 
but realised afterwards was merely | 
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an appropriated bus-stop shelter. 
_ I would have liked to stop too, but 
_ [had not the time, for, sad to think, 
_ Iwas on my way home. But I did 
! delay long enough to shake hands 
| with my old friends at the garage 
in PAiguillon, and there was no 
_ doubt about their being glad to see 
me again—and I was even more 
pleased to have been remembered 

hat | for so long. 
jay From which it will be gathered 
oe" that this was not my first trip to 
ive | France, or the first time I had 
ie | visited the Pyrenees. But it was 
the | Oly the second, and my first had 
ell? been when I was fifty-seven. Now 


> 
us, 


ere | am fifty-nine. Ripe ages to be 
seeing France for the first and 
vith | second times. But I can recommend 


wall it; and to anybody round about 
_ sixty with a car that will do 3000 
my miles without jibbing, my best advice 
hat is to go at once and store up some- 
few | thing worthwhile to remember when 
old age really sets in. One great 


a | advantage I found was that years 
iat | of waiting had sharpened my palate, 
Ligh so that it was keen and not staled by 
| familiarity. I know very well that 
| I shall take my grandson as soon as 
he is old enough to be trusted with 
cit tottering grandfather—and it will 
-up _be great joy for me. But I am not 
der at all sure it will be the best for 
|him. I do not envy those people 
Lys, to whom France from their child- 
sees | hood has been as familiar as their 


al bathroom, and probably as lacking 
in excitement. 

As far as the grandson goes, of 
course, it will all depend upon 
E 
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whether he, too, likes to potter. 
The rest of the family do not, 
especially .in a foreign country. 
They want to be quite sure that 
they are going to be fixed up with 
a good quality bed every night, and 
no risks taken. So far I have always 
found the bed, but I admit there 
have been risks, and moments when 
I felt sure it was going to be the car 
for that night. Differences of opinion 
on that point were really at the root 
of my being alone now—we had 
all grown old enough to accept the 
principle of the compartments as 
against the more generally accepted 
bed-sitter idea. But if you do come 
round to my view, a warning: Do 
not on any account let it be known 
that you are going to France on 
your own. Some people are bound, 
of course, to spread the most lurid 
gossip about your motives. But 
that does not worry me. There is 
a worse peril than that, however 
old and unprepossessing you may 
be—I speak from the heart. All 
sorts of people—young as well as 
old, female as well as male—will 
pester you to let them come with 
you, and you will have to be firm 
to the point just beyond rudeness. 
But it will be well worth it. My 
resolution on this point has lost me 
two friends, but on balance I have 
not noticed it—the gain far out- 
weighed the loss. However much 
you like them at home, you will be 
worried whether your friends are 
enjoying what is delighting you. 
And ninety per cent of your con- 
versation will be English. If that 
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is what you want, go on a coach- 
tour, complete with hostess and 
courier. And I am not deriding 
the coach-tourers. All I am saying 
is that the man with the car has a 
chance they have not got, and one 
that should not be missed—though 
I suppose that what I am really 
doing is stating the case that fits my 
own make-up ! 

It was probably due to my friend 
the gendarme’s daughter that I ever 
went to France at all. For it is most 
unlikely that I shall ever go to any 
country where I have to rely on the 
little book that translates for me, 
* Where is the chambermaid ? These 
sheets are dirty.’ ‘Where can I 
buy the “‘ Daily Telegraph” ?’ ‘ Is 
there a public convenience in this 
town/city/village/department?’ I like 
to progress, even if at a snail’s 
pace, under my own steam. It was 
Odile who showed me that perhaps 


I could, and that my French was 


not after all the comic affair those 
superior people, the English speakers 
of French, had always led me to 
believe. Odile came over as an 
assistante. I knew she was from 
Perpignan, but it might have been 
anywhere else as far as I was con- 
cerned; for to me Perpignan was 
just some insignificant place down 
in the bottom corner of France. 
Starting off very shy and quite 


- unnoticeable, she soon arrived at 


describing me as “ The most beast 
that ever I did see in my whole 
life. C’est vrai. Brute! ”’, and from 
then on we were friends. When I 
spoke French she took it seriously 


and put right my pronunciation— 4; 
except for the French r, which still <A 
gets me down. The first lesson was 
the names of all the towns in France | ar 
that we could remember. From 
there we progressed to songs—“ I'll { oy 
teach you the middle verse too— | 
but don’t sing it to anybody—very ro 
rude.” And thus I reached the | af 
point where I felt safe to be let | the 
loose in France. Di 


On the 1958 trip I crossed from | mo 
Dover to Boulogne in the Lord | oh, 
Warden, and then went down the . of 


Provence, and the quieter part of 
the Céte d’Azur between Marseilles 
and Toulon. This time, since I 1 the 
was about to fly the car across from mer 
Bournemouth to Cherbourg, I was} Fre: 
full of fear that the speed of entry | aligl 
into France would ruin the delight.} Lec) 
It was an unmecessary worry. At} enor 
half-past three I was in England; had 
at twenty-past four I was driving ' de | 
along a country road to Valognes, Gauw 
and all was French and France, and cour 
England far away. And a call in And 
a café a few kilometres from Utah his 
Beach completed the charm, which | Gene 
never departed till Poole harbour + Divis 
hove in sight on my return. ' comn 
I do not know much about the charn 
things the tourist is supposed to @ /’a; 
know. I have not yet seen Paris; same 
I have been near to Mont St Michel, | abord, 
but not close enough to let the; ant jg 
milling crowds ruin the impression;; I & 
I have toured the Palais des Papes| form, 
at Avignon, but did not get too close, with y 
to the guide, and wandered instead | down 
from window to window and balcony, | Monte 


| 
Rhone Valley to Avignon, Aix-en- | son 
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— and drank in my own private magic. 
ull _ And I have chatted—not fluently, 
yvas_—s maybe, but intelligibly—with farmers, 
16e and roadmen, and frequenters of 
bistros, and people sitting in the sun 
outside their houses. 

There were the people along the 
ery route that the armies had followed 
the | after D-day—yes, they had seen 
let | the blindée—the Second Armoured 
Division; it was going very fast, 
om | monsieur ; the Boches were en avant ; 
ord | oh, yes, they had heard the noise 


- 


the . of the battle at Angers; there was 
en- | some fighting down in the village 
: of | at the bottom of the hill. Then 
illes \ there was the old man sitting on 


' the remains of a German emplace- 
ment near the memorial of the 
was} French landings. His eyes were 
. alight when he spoke of the General 
Leclerc, and his pleasure was 
At} enormous when he heard that I 
had been close to the great General 
de Lattre de Tassigny. And de 
mes, Gaulle? I had seen him, too, of 
and course? No, never. Quel dommage. 
ll in, And the gendarme I asked about 
Utah his medal-ribbons—he was with 
yhich | General Leclerc, in the Deuxiéme 
bour » Division Blindée, the one which is 
| commemorated in the imposing and 
t the charming words ‘Ici debarquérent 
d to a2 Paube les armées alliées on the 
aris; same monument which says, ‘ Ici 
ichel, | aborda le Général Leclerc Command- 
t the ? ant la 2me Division Blindée.’ 
I do not like war in any shape or 
form, but I could imagine the delight 


stead | down their own roads once more to 
cony,| Montebourg, to Ste Mére Eglise, 


with which those Frenchmen roared | 


and on to St L6 and Avranches. 
The man who cut my hair in Monte- 
bourg described to me how their 
town was destroyed on the day 
following the landings, and showed 
me the photographs. Did they all 
leave the town? No, monsieur ; 
we were in the cellars till it was over.” 

And so, eventually, I got to 
Perpignan; not, certainly, by the 
quickest route, but by a most 
delightful one—down the western 
spurs of the Massif Central—corners, 
climbing, descents, and stupendous 
views all the way from just before 
Guéret till a few kilometres out of 
Perpignan—and then, the glorious 
backcloth of the Pyrenees. 

In Perpignan, as I have said, I 
knew one friend. But to have one 
friend in Pryénées-Orientales is to 
take part in a sort of geometrical 
progression ; for that friend intro- 
duces you to his or hers, and they 
to theirs. The evening before I 
left, the gendarme said, “‘ If monsieur 
had stayed here another month, he 
would certainly have known every- 
body in Perpignan,” and I believe 
it. Who was the silly ass who wrote 
that guide-book which says, ‘Do 
not expect to get into a Frenchman’s 


dining-room. If he does entertain 
you, it will be at a café, and certainly 


not at home.’ What rubbish! Ten 
minutes after I met Monsieur Wallon 
at St Cyprien I was drinking an 
apéritif in his new house. I was 
introduced to the Pinadelles on the 
Wednesday, and on the Friday night 
they were giving me my first taste 
of ris Catalan, and opening muscat 


clos: 
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for my delight. I was taken up to 
Reynés on the road to Amélie-les- 
Bains to see some grandparents. 
They were Catalan peasants, and 
their living-room, over an enormous 
wine-cellar, had a well in the corner, 
and a tremendous open fireplace 
with a cavern of a chimney. Grand- 
father was sent out to collect some 
twigs, while we broke eggs riotously 
into a basin. The twigs were set 
ablaze, a frying-pan put over them— 
and I sat down to a glorious omelette 
and as much local wine as I could 
drink. And as far as the gendarme 
and his wife and Odile were con- 
cerned—lI could never convince them 
that I had already eaten. If I even 
tried to be adamant, Odile countered 
with, “ What’s the matter? You 
don’t like our food, no?” So I 
just had to sit down and eat again. 
I like the complete lack of snobbery 
in the French middle classes. Odile 
introduced me to all her relatives 
up in the hills. Denise, well educated 
and with a good job, said, “ My 
father is delighted to have you here, 
but he won’t be able to understand 
you. He is a peasant gardener, and 
speaks only Catalan.” And after 
supper, when I said, “‘ Where has 
he gone ?” she laughed and replied, 
“To the café—to watch television. 
He doesn’t understand a word, but 
he goes every night.” | 
They took me to a bull-fight 
where I saw six bulls killed, and 
thought, as I fought my way up 
the steps to get in, that I was going 
to be dead before the bull. Any 
faint-heart who tried to get down 


_ I suppose it was inevitable that | 


so does my Sunday dinner (when 


] 
was greeted with cries of “Sens | 
unique !? and pushed back up again, ' ‘ 
I decided my trousers were gradually | ” 
falling off, but realised it did not | 2 
matter—nobody would notice. 
did not know the fine points of the | 1 
game, but I began to grasp one or ° 
two as the afternoon went on. And, ! 

Ce 


should meet the two Englishwomen 
a few days afterwards at Le Barcarés, } 
They had come over all faint and; ™ 
disgusted after the first shout of | © 
“ I] est mort!” and had left—to' ” 
the not surprising disapproval of; ™ 
the natives. I cannot say bull- W 
fighting is right up my street, but, ™ 

su 

fai 

fri 


neither is professional Association | 
Football, nor prize-fighting, nor the | 
sense of moral superiority of these 
objectors on principle. Of course, 
it involves the death of a bull; but 


dic 


anything worse in it than hunting | 
a fox, or shooting a pheasant, or 
that horrible moment when I extract “2 
the hook from the jaw of a mackerel 4 
or bass, and leave it panting in the ' 
bottom of the boat. I am not very dri 
keen on the weakening activities of / 
the picadors—but neither is the 
crowd, for their entry is always 
greeted with whistles of derision, 'U 
and howls of protest. I went to, %U 
see—and I saw—a lot of colour, 
fascinating ritual, a deal of skill, 04 unp 
some highly entertaining moments) 24 
when the matador, cloak and sword! B 
lost, was chased across the ring by 
the bull and leapt the barrier in fine 
style. When I suggested back oo 


ani 
the 
it is not old cow). And I cannot see} 
an 
ret 


5 


' and I don’t smell so good.” 
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Perpignan that the picadors should 
be kept out altogether, the answer 
of André, the gendarme, was, “‘ But, 
monsieur, the fight would go on 
all day—and the poor butcher waiting 
outside for the dead bull would 


- never get his nieat in time.” I shall 


certainly go again if I can—maybe 

I shall realise my ambition to see a 
so in that glorious arena at 
Nimes. 

I shall go farther into Andorra 
next time; for there must be some 
of it left that has not become all 
touristique. And that word reminds 
me of having my hair cut in Perpignan. 
What a job the barber made of it! 
and I came out with just the slightest 
suggestion of a wave on top, and a 
faint smell of the ae My 
friends were delighted.. How much 
did I pay for that? “ Seven hundred 
and fifty francs.” ‘“‘ Toyriste /!”’ said 
the gendarme; “I pay two hundred 
and fifty—but no wave, monsieur, 
But to 
retrace: there must be some of 
Andorra still as I imagined it to be 
and not as it actually was. The 
weather was true to form—thick 
driving mist after the glorious sun- 


? Shine down in the Cerdagne—and 


the horses running about with the 


_ bells on their necks gave the proper 
touch. 
_ activities in the horrible wooden 


But 


the money-making 


Shacks at Pasa de la Casa were 
unpalatable. Maybe it is better up 
near Ordino and el Serrat. 

But there are plenty of places in 
Roussillon that are not spoilt. You 


cannot stay at Montferrat—but you 
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can drink at a café where café, 
bakehouse, village shop and kitchen 
all seem to be one and the same, 
and you drink with the family, so to 
speak. La Bastide is good, right at 
the end of a road marked ‘ difficile 
et dangereux,’ where Odile said she 
had stayed, but with people who 
were ‘peasants but joyful ones.’ 
She also wrote once describing a 
ride in the bus from La Bastide to 
Perpignan: ‘It is worse than with 
a mule. It takes almost three hours 
and the distance is only forty kilo- 


metres. I know the road is winding, 


but the driver is terrible. The 
other day he stopped his coach just 
to examine and pick up a dead 
wild rabbit. I must say that I was 
the only passenger in the bus, and 
probably he thought I was not in 
a hurry either. He was not very 
good company. He did not speak 
two words to me.’ Obviously his 
life was in compartments, too. But, 


- nevertheless, I must remember to 


have a ride with him to La Bastide 
and back, dead rabbits or not. 

One of the delights of my holiday 
was to give lifts to old peasants 


trudging along the road—walking- 


distances for them seem to be the 
same as they were in England in 
my boyhood. Their conversation 
was fascinating, and their gratitude 
heart-warming, and quite out of 
proportion to the benefit they had 
received. But the French never 


_ leave you in any doubt about the 


sincerity of their thanks. After 
asking a young fellow in Niort the 
road for Angers I gave him a lift 
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for not more than four kilometres, 
but I just had to go in with him for 
an apéritif, and I am sure I could 
have stopped there all afternoon 
drinking and chatting with him. 
Those absurdities, our licensing laws, 
do not allow of such courtesies 
—nor will they permit me to enjoy 
a baba rhum at 3.30 in the after- 
noon. My French friends never 
tired of passing on the remark I 
made that such a delicacy could not 
have been enjoyed in England except 
between the hours of twelve and 
two, and six and ten-thirty, and 
then only if the tea-shop had a 
licence for intoxicating liquors to be 
consumed on the premises. 

When I was repeating that story 
back in the village here, one of the 
locals observed, “‘ Aye—I believe 
they’re a drunken lot in France.” 
Of such convictions is the kingdom 
of the United Nations! But there 
are still some very strange prejudices 
about France, our so-near neighbour, 
so what we have to overcome about 
those more far-removed, heaven only 
knows. Only last week I heard a 
group of quite intelligent and well- 
educated women repeating the hoary 
misconceptions of the state of French 
lavatories. There are still some 
of the old communal ones, of course 
—there was one near the arena at 
Céret, and I was not sorry about it, 
for it seemed in Keeping. But you 
would have to go a long way to find 
any as revolting as those to be seen 
any day in English places of refresh- 
ment—and some of them in ‘ starred ’ 
hotels, too. 
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One thing about Perpignan is the 


chance it provides for pleasant day — 


or half-day jaunts round the top 
right-hand corner of Spain. The 
entry through Bourg Madame is 
interesting; for it gives you an 
opportunity to see the gorgeousness 
of the Conflent, the magnificent 


expanse of the Cerdagne from Mont 


Louis, and to make the acquaintance 
of Llivia, that little bit of Spain that 
was left in France when the treaty 
with Spain was signed—much to 
the enduring comfort of those whose 


delight it is to smuggle. And who | 


can declare himself innocent of the 
sport? We went to le Perthus one 
afternoon, that village where one 
side of the street is in France, the 
other in Spain. Of course we had 
promised to return with some muscat. 
Conchita was with us—Spanish born, 
naturalised French. She nosed out 
the right café, up the hill on the 
Spanish side, and did the talking. 

** You won’t get the muscat through 
the French customs,” warned the 
proprietor, which I thought was 
mighty honest of him. 

** Oh, yes, we shall,” she replied. 
** We’re in an English car.” 

And she was right. The French 
customs seemed to be pulling the 


French cars to bits to find muscat, | 


but they just waved us through 
without stopping. When I went 
up to Coustouges and walked down 
the rocky footpath to the stream that 
marks the frontier with Spain, 
crossed over to the lonely house 
that stands in Spain, and wandered 
on a kilometre or so farther—well, 
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I was not surprised that there was 
plenty of anise in Coustouges, and 
my friend the gendarme in Perpignan 
seemed to know a thing or two 
about it, judging from the way he 


laughed when I discussed it with 


him. 

On the way up to get a closer 
view of Mont Canigou one day I 
called in at the Abbaye de St Michel 
de Cuxa. There is glory departed, 
and I fear that some who should 
have known better are not entirely 
without blame. My American guide- 
book says, ‘ It suffered reverses, and 
portions of its cloisters were removed 
to other sites,’ only to come a bit 
cleaner later on with ‘for most of 
St Michel’s capitals now rest in 
New York’s Cloister Museum.’ 
Perhaps no connection with the 
slogan painted on the bridge at 
Céret: ‘ Les Américains en Amérique,’ 
or with the one on the cemetery wall 
in the Cerdagne: ‘ Go home, Ridge- 
way!’ Even in its poverty St 
Michel is inspiring, but I found 
the guide a little trying, until I was 
cheered by Odile’s young brother’s 
description of him as a man ‘one 
of whose eyes said regarde-moi to the 
other.’ 

The gendarme and his wife and 


'  Qdile and I were sitting one evening 


drinking Byrrh in a café in Thuir. 
I was saying that I had been over 
that afternoon to Rivesaltes and had 
had a pleasant chat with an old 
couple about Joffre—he was born 
there and has an impressive monu- 
ment. The talk in the café got round 
to the last war. The gendarme said 


that, before France fell, he had been 
sent on patrol on horseback on the 


German side of the Maginot Line. 


** And I had a sabre, too, monsteur ! 
My horse was called Cerise. I 
carried all her food with me, and 
all my equipment, and blankets, a 
spare set of shoes for Cerise—and 
that sabre as well, monsieur.” 

What happened ? ” 

“Oh, we patrolled, Cerise and 
I. But one day Cerise was shot.” 

“Too bad. And then?” 

“I walked, monsteur, but without 
the horseshoes and the fourrage for 
Cerise—and I lost the sabre.” 

And that reminds me of the 
Englishman I met just twenty 
minutes before I loaded myself on 
the plane to leave France. He 
arrived at the airport on a motorised 
bicycle, and said to me in a Yorkshire 
accent : 

*“* Where do I park this, mister ? ” 
I told him, and asked him where 
he had been. 

**Oh, to Amiens, to Verdun, to 
the Somme, all over the place up 
there”’—and he pronounced them 
all in good Yorkshire. 

** On this chuff-chuff ? ” 

** Yes, miles I’ve been—not a bit 
of trouble.” 

** How old are you ? ” 

** Me? I’m sixty-four ; sixty-four 
last week.” 

**'You’ve been round the country 
of the first war.” 

** That’s right—all the places where 
I was. And, do you know, I found 
every one without mistake. Take 
a look at this card, given me by a 
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French madam. That chateau was 
blown to bits in the first war—but, 
before it was, that’s the very room 
in which I was billeted, that one 
there in the corner.” 

You’ve enjoyed yourself.” 

** Enjoyed ? Man, I’ve never had 
a better three weeks in my whole 
life. Always wanted to go back, 
I have, ever since about 1920. 
But couldn’t manage it. My wife 
couldn’t stand crossing the sea, and 
she was scared stiff of an aeroplane. 
But, unfortunately, I lost her five 
months ago—she passed on. So, 
as it’s no good brooding over these 
things, I decided to buy this auto 
and go to those old battlefields. 
Man, it’s been’ grand, grand. 
Wouldn’t have missed it. I’m 
satisfied now, but I’m glad I could 
go before it was too late.” 

And so was I—it had sort of 
completed my holiday. I was sorry 
about his wife’s having ‘ passed on.’ 
But somehow I think my theory 
about life’s not being a great bed- 
sitter might have solved his problem. 
Still, fate has solved it in its own 
way. 

Of course I have found that 
acting on the theory has one great 
weakness. You come back full of 
it and hope that everybody is going 
to ask you about your holiday. And 
they just do not, so you have to 
learn to sit quietly, and look at maps, 
and read your notes on the trip, and 
look at your transparencies solo. 
But every now and then a letter 
arrives from France. One, half in 
French and half in English, tells me : 


‘You know what I went to Figueras { 


with Georges from 15 aout to 17 
aout. Georges was very enjoyed. 
Ce twenty agost he goes back to 
shool because the shool begin.’ 


And there is the manuscript about | 


petanque, ‘a French bowling,’ that 


has arrived from Prades with a 


request for me to check the English. 

‘What the Player must Do: He 
must lapse with a smile, avoid 
improprieties of language, even only 
muttered, yet without fearing blatant 
jokes. 

‘What the _— must not Do: 
He must not draw out his hand- 
kerchief deliberately when the 
opponent is performing a “tir”; 


= 


grumble and mutter when the judge ' of 


gives the opponent a point. He 
must not palaver beyond measure. 
He must not chatter with the public, 
or curse when he has sent a bowl 
in the wrong way.’ 

Finally—and supremely: ‘ When 
a team is “‘ mise Fanny ’—when no 


_ point has been scored—a burlesque 


tradition has the players of this team 
kiss Fanny at the end of a game while 
a bell is tinkling.’ 

Perhaps it was as well that Ridge- 
way went home when he did, or 
goodness knows what other ‘ blatant 
jokes’ might not have been ‘ pala- 
vered beyond measure.’ 

And just when I was settling 
down to normal life again, the 
postcard from a Parisienne arrived— 
it had been sent to me in France, 
and had failed to catch me up there. 

‘I can imagine you travelling in 
France, choosing the quietest, 
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prettiest roads, stopping and going 
when you feel like it, stoically giving 
up English tea for French wine, 
eating melons and peaches galore, 
enjoying bull-fights without a thought 
for the poor bull put to death, 
making sure that the cakes you eat 
are definitely French. I can see you 
of an evening listening to a few 
villagers gathered on the village 
square, an expression of delight on 
your face. I can hear you addressing 
aman in a garage for petrol, or a 
baker, or a fruiterer, in French, 
delighting in your adopted new 
language. I can guess your pleasure 
on seeing welcoming smiles, tokens 
of interest and sympathy, on the 
faces of the people you address in 


E2 
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French. Do you at times feel like 
a thoroughbred Frenchman now ? 
Yes and no. How lovely it is not 
to take a language, a people, a country 
for granted.’ 

She must have known me better 
than I thought, for she was dead 
right. I must get down to it this 
winter and learn my ‘ adopted new 
language’ more fluently. It cannot 
be as difficult as all that—I found 
that quite small children speak it 
well, and even French dogs under- 
stand it. | 

Perhaps next year I shall be able 
to stand in the square at Thuir, and 
palaver beyond measure with’ the 
players of the French bowling, 


petanque. 
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TOWARDS the end of the last war 
I found myself to be one of those 
peculiar people known as Permanent 
Presidents of Courts Martial. To 
prepare me for my duties I was sent 
to sit at the feet of learned men who 
served the Judge Advocate General. 
At the end of three delightful and 
enlightening weeks I went to an 
east coast town to take up my task. 
Courts martial were not new to me, 
but in the past I had dealt with 
straightforward cases, such as absence 
or desertion, or theft. 

For a year I scurried up and down 
the Eastern Counties from the north 
bank of the Thames to the Wash, 
and my brief-case bulged, and seldom 
Was it empty. Only in the more 
serious or lengthy cases was the 
court provided with a stenographer, 
and if my calligraphy is bad as I 
write this piece, I can blame a fate 
that made me take down evidence 
in longhand at breakneck speed. 
I found short-cuts towards the 
speeding up of procedure. After 
I had disposed of the papers of the 
day’s cases I would sit late into the 
night studying the documents for 
the morrow’s court. It became 
automatic for me to decide how a 
man was likely to plead in certain 
circumstances, and I would prepare 
the printed forms accordingly, cross- 
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- opened the papers for the first time, 


ing out this, inserting that. [If | 
did make an error of judgment it | ‘* 
was easily remedied by the insertion | 
of a page or pages from spare copies ; ™ 
of procedure. I filled in everything 
except the plea, the evidence, and 
my signature. I had attended courts 
martial at which the Presidents had 


scrutiny, and great uncertainty. 

The days were full of interest. I 
lived in the Mess of a Holding 
Battalion, and when a mess waiter 
announced the arrival of my car 
at an early hour in the morning, I 
looked out of the window to se; ~- 
what was in store for me. Before the 
Motor Transport Pool and I became) He 
better acquainted I could expect | wa 
anything. Sometimes the demand | ™ 
for transport exceeded the supply. | 
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My first application produced a) 5 
large black limousine whose nein 1 
power was burning sawdust, driven he 
by an ancient man in a boiler-sut , ~ 
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and a cloth cap. He was suitably 
dressed. I went fourteen miles in} © 
that contraption. I arrived at my/ YS! 
destination an hour late and covered| Pol 
in a fine powdering of charcoal,| Not 
On one of the coldest English days | 
that I can remember I went twenty- 
five miles in an open jeep, and again 
held up the proceedings while L 
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thawed. I had an unbendable leg, 


luckily my left one, so that I could 
stick it straight out along the side 
of the car. The wind and snow 
blew up my trouser-leg, and as I 
told the brigadier, it was not only 
undignified, but also smacked of 
contempt of court. Life was easier 
and more pleasant when a large 
staff car was put at my disposal, and 
with it a brown-haired girl, who was 
more beautiful than pretty. 

Of the hundreds of courts 
martial at which I officiated a few 
remain in my memory, particularly 
those which seemed to uphold the 
assertion that ‘the Law’s a Nass.’ 
I remember also the swift moments 
when tragedy, and sordidness, and 
utter sadness stood in court, but 
these have little place in this narrative. 


“ March in,” I said to the court 
orderly. 

A tall blond Italian prisoner-of- 
war came in smartly with his escort. 
He listened to the charge, and I 
waited for the court interpreter to 
translate. 

“I understand,” said the accused. 
“ Sir, I do not need an interpreter.” 

The gist of the charge was that 
he had touched a British female. 
On this point the law was strict. 
With many prisoners-of-war working 
on farms with little military super- 


| vision, it was necessary to ensure the 


protection of our women. He pleaded 
Not Guilty, and the prosecutor, a 


. young solicitor in uniform, called 


his first witness. 
“Lance-Corporal Flap,” he said. 
Lance-Corporal Flap said he was 
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an atheist, and the junior member 
of the court who was to administer 
the oath looked dejected. 

“Solemn Declaration,” I said; 
“‘ further down the page.” 

* Sir,” said Lance-Corporal Flap, 
gazing fearfully at the prosecutor, 
Captain Soapdish. | 

“* Address the court,” said Captain 
Soapdish importantly. 

** Sir,”’ repeated the witness. “‘ At 
about fourteen hundred hours on the 
tenth of April 1945, acting on inform- 
ation received, I proceeded to Gunshot 
Farm, and placed the accused, ’0om 
I now recognise, under close arrest. 
I escorted ’im back to camp, sir.” 

I had a picture of the tubby short- 
sighted lance-corporal escorting the 
big grey-eyed Italian. I considered 
it reasonable that the defending 
officer declined to cross-examine this 
witness. 

The next witness was Mr Albert 


Gravelpit, a farmer of Gunshot 


Farm. He was invited by the 
prosecutor to give his evidence in 
his own words. 

“Tt was like this,’ said Mr 
Gravelpit. ‘‘I was on my way to 
the lower meadow when I seen 
im ”—here he raised a hand quickly 
and pointed at the Italian—‘“ and 
the little Douglas girl standing 
talking. ’e”—and he ducked his 
head towards the prisoner—‘‘ works 
for me. I saw ’im bend down and 
kiss the girl. I run ’ome and raised 
the alarm.” With prompting from 
the prosecutor, time and date and 
place of this momentous event were 
established. The defending officer, 
a kindly major with medals of the 
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First World War on his chest, cross- “Is he a good bunny?” I asked 
examined Mr Gravelpit. inanely. 
** Mr Gravelpit,” he said; “what § “Oh! yeth,” said Mary. 
sort of a kiss was this ? ” * Now, Mary,” I said, “ that man 
“Top of ’er ’ead,” said that there is going to ask you some 


worthy man. 

“Was there any cuddling or 
anything of that sort ? ” 

ruffled up ’er ’air, like,” said 
Gravelpit. 

“And why did you think it 
necessary to—er—raise the alarm ? 
How did you—er—raise it ? ” 

**e was too big for I. I run to 
the telephone for the soldiers. ’e 
was taking liberties.” 

“‘ There was no cuddling or—er— 
messing about ? ” asked the defending 
officer. His lips were twitching. 

** Not as I could see,” said Gravel- 
pit. 

There was no re-examination and 
the prosecutor called his next witness. 

She came in shyly, clinging tightly 
to her mother’s hand, a stuffed toy 
rabbit clutched to her best frock. 

** Hullo,” I said. “ What’s your 
name ?” 

** Mary,” she whispered, and hid 
her face against her mother’s skirt. 
This was going to be difficult. 

When they were seated, I tried in 
clumsy bachelor fashion to put the 
little witness at her ease. 

“How old are you, Mary?” I 
asked. 

She smiled up at her mother, but 
could not answer. 

_  She’s seven,” said her mother. 

““What’s your rabbit’s name?” 
I said. 

“Bunny,” said the witness, and 
this time she looked at me with a 
smile. 


questions.” I indicated the prose- 
cutor, who was looking stolidly 
uncomfortable. 

“When you answer you must 
tell the truth. I will give you the 
Bible to hold, and I want you to 


tell God that you promise to be |, 


truthful.” 

I looked inquiringly at the young 
mother, who nodded with a smile. 
Mary was now becoming interested 
in the proceedings and seeing the 
prisoner her face lit with pleasure. 
The prisoner smiled back at her. 
I took the Bible and went over to 
sit next to Mary. “Can I hold 
Bunny ?” I said, and she gave him 
to metrustingly. Slowly she repeated 


the oath after me in a high-pitched } 


whisper. 

** All right, Mary,” I said ; “‘ here’s 
Bunny. MHe’s a very nice rabbit. 
When you answer the questions just 
remember that God wants you to 
tell the truth.” I looked at the 
mother. “Does Mary say her 
prayers ?” 

“We try,” she said, laughing. 


* All right, Captain Soapdish,” I | 


said, “ but take it easy.” 
The prosecutor rose to his feet, 


and cleared his throat with a noise } 


that almost frightened me. 
“Are you Mary _ Elizabeth 


Douglas ?” he said severely. This 
was too much for Mary, and she 
hid her face in her mother’s lap. 

‘TI think the court is satisfied on 
that point,” I said. 
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“You are Mrs Douglas?”, and 
the woman nodded. 

“Try the bunny or her new 
shoes,” I said to Captain Soapdish. 
This brought Mary out of her clinch. 

“What nice shoes you have!” 
roared the prosecutor, and the 
witness took cover. I remembered 
that a packet of chocolate was in my 
brief-case. 

“ Mary,” I said; “d’you think 
Bunny would like a bit of choco- 
late?’ ‘The witness sat upright. 

“Tet’s see if we can find some.” 

I took the brief-case over to her 


and rummaged among the papers. 


| 


- She saw him every day. 


With mother and daughter munching 
happily the case for the prosecution 
went on. Mary’s evidence was to 
the effect that the prisoner was a 
special friend of hers, and of her 
mummy and daddy. She often 
helped him in his work in the fields. 
He was 
nice and had made a wooden boat 
for her. No, he had never kissed 
her, only mummy and daddy and 
Aunt Maude did that. Yes, he had 
tuffled her hair. She liked that. 
He was nice, and told her stories 
about tigers and chickens and people. 

The prosecutor asked Mary why, 
in the original summary, she had 
said that the accused had kissed her, 
and why she~now denied it. When 
this had been explained to her, she 


replied simply : 


“Mr Gravelpit told mummy he 
did.”? 

The defending officer declined 
to cross-examine, and called the 
accused to give evidence. He did so 
quietly, without gesticulation, and 


_ only once did his emotions show. 


| 
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His name was Guiseppe Chuille, 
captured at Bardia on 5th January 
1941. He was a farmer from 
Lombardy. He was married and 
had one daughter. Leaning forward 
in his chair, the prisoner looked at the 
floor, hiding his eyes from the court. 

“When I last saw her,” he said 
slowly, ‘‘ she was like that one,” and 
he poked his head sideways in the 
direction of the seat which Mary had 
occupied. “I would not harm 
Mary,” he said. “ She was in the 
place of my own Maria.” © | 

He raised his head and looked 
blindly through us. ‘“‘ She too had 
grey eyes, and two plaits of hair.” 

“Go on,” said the defending 
officer. The prisoner was far away. 

** I wanted—I wanted to pick her _ 
up and hold her, but I knew it was — 
wrong, so I stroke her hair, and I 
kiss it once so that she does not 
know.” 

There was no cross-examination. 

“* Mrs Douglas,” said the defending 
officer, and Mary’s mother came in 
and took the oath. The court was 
told that the evidence would be as to 
character only. It was brief. | 

*““I have seen Guiseppe and Mary 
together for months,” she said. “ If 
he did kiss her, there was nothing 
wrong.” 

** Madam,” I said, “that is for 
the court to decide.” 

She smiled back at me. “I would 
trust him with any children,” she 
said. 

The court was closed for consider- 
ation of the finding. 

** I think I had better sum up the 
evidence very briefly,” I said to my 
two members, “and then you can 
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take it in turns to say anything, or 
ask questions.” We lit cigarettes 
and relaxed. 

** If you are certain that he stroked 
or kissed the witness Mary, then in 
law he is guilty of the charge. He 
admits doing so, and the farmer said 
he saw it happen. If you have 
sympathy for the accused, get rid 
of it. We are not considering the 
sentence at this stage. 
charged with indecent assault. If 
he touched Mary he is guilty. The 
law was made for the protection of 
our women. Any questions ? ” 

** Guilty,” said both the members. 

Accused and escort were again 
brought before us, and an officer 
from the prisoner-of-war camp gave 
evidence of his character since he 
was captured. His conduct sheet 
was clean. 

The court was closed, and we 
were left to consider the sentence. 

“We could give up to two years’ 
imprisonment,” I said. “On the 
other hand, we could award a nominal 
sentence of say, one day’s C.B. 
Whatever sentence we impose it will 
deny liberty to the accused. It will 
stop him doing farm work. I think 
it right and proper to remember 
that he has been in prison since the 
beginning of ‘forty-one; over four 
years. His chief fault seems to be 
that he fought on the wrong side and 
was caught doing it. As a P.O.W. 
he lives under a tremendous emotional 
strain. But they must not touch 
women and girls. It’s the law and 
we're here to uphold it. What d’you 
say?” and I turned to the junior 
member. 


He is not 


** Can the sentence be reduced ?” 
he said. I assured him that it could 
if it was considered to be excessive, 
This, of all the moments in a court 
martial, was the one I disliked the 
most. With my present members 
I felt fairly safe, but at times they 
were indifferent, and callous, or 
sentimental and wavering, or just 
stupid. | 

“I hate it,” said the junior 
member, stabbing at his blotting- 
paper with a pencil. He shut his 
mouth tight, and, “Six months’ 
detention,” he said. 

I looked at the Captain on my 
right. 

** Twenty-one days,” he said. 

** I agree with twenty-one ” I said, 
and wrote it down, and signed the 
proceedings. I had hoped for a 
lighter sentence, but once this 
opinion was given I could do no 
more than agree with the senior 
member. The fair Italian soldier- 
farmer would be away from the open 
fields for three weeks. In my 
layman’s mind was the thought that 
it would have given me the greatest 
pleasure to put Mr Gravelpit himself 
behind barbed wire. | 

My confidence in the humanity 
of my masters was strengthened, 
later, when I learned that the sen- 
tence was reduced, and that when it 
was promulgated the prisoner was | 
released from detention immediately. 


A small, round Italian prisoner was | 
charged with the theft of three 
hundredweight of flour. I looked 
at him as he stood before the court. 


_ Here was a criminal if ever I saw one. 


| 
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His pallid face, beneath his over- 


greased black hair, was sweaty. His 
dark beady eyes were unsteady, 


shifting, darting. Here was a Black 


Marketeer, a spiv. It was with 
something of horror that I realised 
the trend of my thoughts, and I 
forced my mind to correct the bias. 

The evidence for the prosecution 
was that the accused, Corporal 
Batista Nenni, was a camp cook in 
charge of the cookhouse. When the 
stores were checked it had been 
found that there was a deficiency 
of three sacks of flour. A florid, 
smiling civilian gave evidence that he 
was the swill contractor for the camp. 
The accused had told him that he 
could have the flour, and he had 
taken it. In return he had given the 
prisoner some cases of macaroni, 
and some tins of tomatoes. Yes, he 
was the subject of inquiry by the 
civilian police. I questioned the 
contractor. No, the accused could 
not speak much English. He had 
shown him the flour and said some- 
thing like, ‘‘ No good. No want. 
You take. You bring macaroni, 
fruit, anything.” No, he had not 
given the accused any money or 


anything for him personally. When > 


the exchange was made the accused 
had helped him to load the flour 
onto his lorry. 

The case dragged on, with the 
interpreter translating every word. 

The prisoner’s evidence was an 
excited corroboration of that for the 
prosecution, but his defending 
officer was careful to bring out the 
fact that the little cook had made no 
personal gain, and was, when barter- 
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ing the flour, only attempting to 
improve his fellow-prisoners’ diet. 
Two other prisoners-of-war gave 
evidence that the food in the camp 
was plentiful and good, and that 
Batista Nenni was a chef beyond 
compare. One of them, however, 
did make a comparison in English : 

“He is cooking alla time just 
lika one angel,” he said, and kissed 
his fingers, and threw the kiss into 
the air. We recalled the quarter- 
master sergeant who had checked 
the stores, and he asserted that there 
were never any complaints of shortage 
of food or of bad cooking. 

We found Batista to be guilty. 
We agreed that it was proved that 
he had carried or taken away the 
flour. He had helped to put it on 
the lorry. He certainly never meant 
to return it, but over personal gain 
we were undecided. In the end we 
agreed that as the accused would 
have eaten some of the tomatoes and 
macaroni he had gained something. 
The sentence—one day’s C.B. 

The court sat and grinned at 
each other. | 

‘I think,” said I, “ you’ll get me 
the sack.” 


“Mrs Thelma Duckfoot,” said 
the prosecutor. 

The court was sitting in a wooden 
hut in the woods round Thetford. 
A missel-thrush, high on a tall pine- 
tree, was singing, and the scent of 
wild-roses and green bracken came 
through the open windows of the 
court-room. 

Mrs Duckfoot tapped across the 
floor in high-heeled shoes, which 
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looked close to collapse, as did her 
puffy ankles. There was a long 
ladder in one of her stockings, the 
seams of which appeared, to my 
inexpert eyes, to be in the wrong 
place. Her shoes were dirty with 
dry mud, and her twisted coat and 
skirt were straining at their fastenings. 
Her small brown eyes, in the flat 
red face, were still and staring. 

“Mrs Duckfoot,” I said, “ will 
you come forward and take the 
oath ?” 

The lady halted ; visibly swaying. 
She put a red-nailed hand to her 
mouth, and belched, so that the 
bangles on her wrist clanged together. 

** Pardon,” she said. 

The court was sitting to try an 
Italian prisoner-of-war on a charge 
of consorting with a British woman. 
Already two stolid police constables 
had given evidence to the effect that 
they had found the accused and Mrs 
Thelma Duckfoot in a ditch, and 
they had described the circumstances 
in such detail—the younger of the 
two blushing to the roots of his red 
hair—that the court was in no doubt 
of what had happened. 

The smell of wild-roses had gone 
from the court-room. In its place 
there seemed to be an almost visible 
cloud of high-powered scent, gin, 
and damp tweed. Thelma swayed 


** The court is adjourned,” I said, 
but asked the defending officer and 
prosecutor to remain. 

** Have you any objection to that 
witness giving evidence?” I asked 
them. “If you have we'll adjourn 
until the lady is feeling better.” 


Neither objected. “It may only 
be her legs, sir,” said the prosecutor, 
** That sort can generally hold their 
liquor fairly well.” 

take your word for it,” I said, 

The court was reopened and Mrs 
Duckfoot safely seated. 

“Mrs Duckfoot,” I said, “ the 
court want you thoroughly to under- 
stand the nature of the oath. When 
you have taken it you are bound to 
tell the truth. If you don’t tell the 
truth you are not only morally 
wrong, but in certain circumstances 
you would be answerable in law.” 

“I know all that,” said Thelma, 
and wetted a finger and put an errant 
rat’s-tail of hair in place. 

* Will you tell the court what you 
know of this case ? ” said the prose- 
cutor. 

**1’m sure I don’t know much,” 
said the witness. “It’s meant 
nothing but trouble for me. It was 
on the Friday. I was just walking 
to the village with my girl-friend 
when we met two Eyetalians walking 
back to their camp. Yes. ’e was 
the one I went with. We said 
‘’ello’ and got talking. ’e seemed 
to be a gentleman, so we climbed 
over the fence and sat down for a 
talk like. ’e was scared of being 
late like, and as I was sorry for ’im 
I let ’im kiss me good-night. I’m a 
respectable married woman, and I 
wouldn’t stand for no nonsense. 
Then the two coppers arrives, and 
asks us what we think we’re doing. 
‘It’s a free country,’ I says to 
them. I’m respeckable I am with 
a family. There’s no law says a 
girl can’t ’ave a bit of fun. You'd 
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think coppers ’ad enough to do 
without stickin’ their necks out 
where they ain’t wanted.” 

Under cross-examination Mrs 
Duckfoot became annoyed. “ Mrs 
Duckfoot,” said the defending 
officer ; ‘* where do you live ? ” 

“ Wass that got to do with you ? ” 
said Thelma shrilly. 

“ Nothing, but I want you to tell 
the court,” said the defending 
officer. 


“I got temp’ry lodgings with my | 


girl-friend,”’ said Thelma. 

“And has it got walls made of 
sacking, and a groundsheet for a 
roof, and is it close to the prisoners’ 
camp 

* So what ? ” said Thelma. 

“* Why do you live there ? ” 

“A girl’s got to live somewhere. 
We're not all toffs.” 

“Mrs Duckfoot, I put it to you 
that you invited that man to go with 
you over the fence.” 

“TI never,” said Thelma. 

“How do you make a living?” 

“T get by,” said Thelma, rolling 
her small eyes. 

“A month ago you were moved 
by the police from an old shed 
outside an American camp. Is that 
8) ? 99 

“ So what ?” said Thelma. 

“Please answer Yes or No,” said 


defending officer. 


“Yes or No,” said Thelma with 
a squeal of joy. There was a stifled 
sound from the Junior Member on 
my left. I dropped my pen and 
took time in retrieving it. 

“ Thank you, Mrs Duckfoot,”’ said 
the defending officer, and sat down. 
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*'You’re welcome,” said the lady 
brightly. 

The ever-courteous police had 
arranged transport for our Thelma, 
and a straight-backed policewoman 
guided her wavering footsteps into 
a plain van. 

The accused gave evidence. He 
knew it was a risk, but the woman 
tempted him. I learned later that 
again the sentence we imposed was 
considerably reduced by the powers 
that be. 

** What I can’t see, sir,” said the 
junior member as I gathered up 
the papers, “is how in hell she got 
pai 


“‘ Search me,” I said: I was 


learning the lingo. 


** Home, James,” I would say to 
my driver, and to me, James she 
became. 

** James,” I said, “ we'll be sitting 
late and all tomorrow. Go and find 


yourself an ‘Attery’ for the night; 


book me a room at the Pheasant, 
and ring up the Mess to say I won’t 
be back.” | 

We're supposed to be at South- 
end tomorrow,’’ said James. 

“T’'ll fix that,” I said. ‘“* You’d 
better ring up your bosses and tell 
them what’s happening. Do you 
know where the nearest A.T.S. are 
from here ? ” 

“Yes, sir,’ said James. 
I’ve got a married sister who lives 
at King’s Lynn. I haven’t seen her 
for two years.” 

It was only a few miles away. 

“Don’t crash the car, or we'll 
both be for it,’ I said. ‘“‘ Pick me 
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up at the Pheasant at ten o’clock 
tomorrow.” 

“Thank you, sir,’ said James, 
saluting smartly. 

Between a private soldier of the 
A.T.S. and a Permanent President 
of Courts Martial is a great gulf 
fixed. This was only narrowed 
slightly when she was promoted to 
the rank of lance-corporal, and on 
that occasion we celebrated on our 
way home through the dusk. The 
beer at the pub was flat, and her glass 
of sticky orangeade looked horrible. 

When the big car was slowed to 
a crawl in a crowded town or city 
my driver would often be the re- 
cipient of a chorus of wolf-whistles 
from the brutal and _licentious 
soldiery, and from where I sat on 
the back seat I could see her sit up 
straighter behind the wheel, looking 
to her front. Only by the altering 
curve of her cheek did I know that 
she was half smiling. 

James was a good driver, and we 
travelled fast but safely. Only once 
did we come to grief. The court 
had finished early and we were 
travelling quickly through the summer 
afternoon. The road was straight, 
and as we topped a rise we could see 
a vehicle approaching at least a mile 
away. I was sitting next to James. 
We dropped downhill and up again, 
and five hundred yards away was a 
lorry. It was coming fast on the 
wrong side of the road, a loose 
tarpaulin twirling above it. There 


Was no grass verge onto which to 
turn. James crammed on her brakes 
and blasted with the horn. The 
nightmare thing rushed at us. 

“* Blind drunk or mad,” I said. 


Still it came; unswerving. James 


tugged at the wheel and shot across 


to the other side of the road. Fora 
fraction of a second I thought we 
had escaped, but the lorry altered 
course, and roared straight at us. 
We were stationary when he hit us, 
After the first shock, and the crunch- 
ing and the splintering and the 
grinding that seems to last so long, 
there was utter stillness except for 


the small sounds of contracting } 


metal, and little spitting hisses as 
water or petrol dripped onto hot steel. 
I could move my head and shoulders. 

** James,” I said, “‘ are you alive ? ” 

“I can’t open the damned door,” 
she said. 

** My window’s open,” I said, 
** climb over me.” 

** You first, sir,” she said. 

“I can’t move,” I said; “ my 
legs are stuck.” 

She went across me like a flash. 
With an ever-mounting fear of fire 


I wrenched and twisted and pulled / 


one foot free from its shoe. 

** Come and help,” shouted James 
at a moping, mowing youth, the 
driver of the lorry. My door would 
not open, so they climbed into the 
back and pulled at me, and with a 
rending of a trouser-leg I was free. 

** What in hell——_! ” I said to the 
youth, as I stood with one bare foot 
in warm tar, “do you think you 
were doing?” He couldn’t talk, 


and stood gibbering, and then ran 
off down the road. James sat on 4 
bank among the wild-flowers and 
cried. I lent her my handkerchief. | 


It was snowing, and the mud-flats | 


of Southend stretched drearily tof 


& 
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wards the invisible sea. The court 
was sitting in a big room of a 
commandeered hotel. It was my 
intention to deal with seven cases 
of absence or desertion. This could 
not be done in one day without 
minute attention to detail, and co- 
operation from the unit concerned. 
I was surprised when the first of the 
accused men was not forthcoming. 
I knew this unit well, and their 
court martial officer who always 
prosecuted was quick and efficient. 
He left the court-room, and returned 
with the court orderly. 

What’s the hold-up, Sergeant ? ” 
I asked. 

‘Sir. The accused has taken all 
his clothes off, and refuses to get 
dressed,” he reported. 

“ He'll get awfully cold, Sergeant,” 
I said. ‘“‘ Bring him here decently 
clad. Just with his trousers on if 
he’s hard to handle. You must 
not use any more force than is 
necessary.” After some minutes the 
seven accused men were marched 


in; among them a dishevelled figure 7 


clad only in his battle-dress trousers. 
He was handcuffed, and his bare 


feet padded softly on the wooden — 


floor. When the court had been 
sworn, Our nudist stood fast while 
the others were marched away to 
await their turn. I asked the court 
orderly to move two chairs close to 
the fireplace in which a good fire 
blazed. 

“Go and sit down there,” I said 
to the prisoner and escort. 

“Are you warm enough?” I 
asked the scowling, well-built youth. 
The insolent eyes opened with 
surprise. 
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Yes,” he said. 

“If we take these handcuffs off 
you, are you going to behave ? ” 

*‘T’ll ’ave ter,” he said, with the 
glimmer of an East London smile. 

The court orderly took them off 
his wrists. 

“Tl do you, Sergeant,” said the 
prisoner by way of thanks. 

I read out the charge of desertion 
and the altermative one of absence 


' without leavé, and asked him how 


he pleaded. 

** Don’t make no difference,” said 
the accused. | 

I asked the defending officer if 
he had explained this matter to his 
client. 

“I got the same reply, sir,” he 
said. 

The court accepted a plea of 
Not Guilty to both charges. The 
evidence was cut and dried. The 
police had arrested him seventeen 
months after he had run away from 
his unit. At the close of the case 
for the prosecution I suggested that 


_ the prisoner might like an interval in 


which to dress himself. There were 
no witnesses for the defence, and 
the accused declined to give evidence, 
so that soon after his return to the 
court-room we found the accused 
guilty of desertion and sentenced 
him to two years’ imprisonment. 

As the door closed behind him 
for the last time I heard a scuffle of 
hobnailed boots, and an oath. The 
prisoner was doing the sergeant. 


Many little incidents I remember, 
during the time that James and I 


travelled the country. 
Out of the goodness of his heart — 
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a well-known K.C. travelled up 
from London to defend a Jewish 
soldier on a charge of theft. He 
changed into his wig and gown in 
an open shed, and with complete 
dignity walked across the muddy 
strip of ground to the court-room, 
a dusty Nissen hut. The prose- 
cutor from the Judge Advocate 
General’s Department was obviously 
shaken at the sight of his distin- 
guished adversary. It seemed that 
all the prisoner’s friends and relations 
had travelled to this remote spot, 
and now they sat quietly on wooden 
benches. A short, plump lady in 
a tight black dress and a turban 
dabbed at her tears and mixed them 
with the powder on her face. This 
was the prisoner’s mother, and next 
to her sat her husband, his dark 
liquid eyes hooded, as if he were 
shutting shame from his family. 
He held his wife’s plump hand and 
sometimes patted it. 

I have two more memories of 
that trial. The prosecutor and 
counsel for the defence were arguing 
over a point of law when I inter- 
vened on the side of the prosecutor. 
The K.C. bowed towards the court. 

** As your——,” and he hesitated, 

“Not ‘Your Lordship’ today,” 
I said. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the great 
man. 

Later I said to the accused, “‘ The 
court finds you not guilty on all 
charges.” 

Pandemonium broke loose. Father 
hugged mother, and both rushed 
across the room, and the noise of 
kissing smacked round the concrete 


walls as they leaped on their son, 


It was most irregular and completely 
satisfactory. I had already signed the 
papers, and they were in my brief- 
case. To restore order was impossible 
and pointless. 

** Let’s get out of here,” I said to 
the K.C., and with gown flying he 
fled through the door that was 
behind us. 


Three jolly Germans sat in a 
row before the court. A British 
sergeant was giving evidence for 
the prosecution. 

He said: ‘ Underneath the floor 
of number fourteen hut I found 
thirty-three bottles of spirituous 
liquor which I now produce.” 

** Mark them ‘ Exhibit A,’ ” I said 
to the court stenographer. 

The sergeant went on. “I also 
produce a length of copper tubing, 
a portion of rubber hose, two five- 
gallon oil-drums and an oil-burning 
stove.” 

** Mark them all ‘ Exhibit B,’” 
I said. “ Hold on a minute, Sergeant. 
How does the court know what is 
inside the bottles ? ” 

These were arrayed in military 
order on a table. ~ 

“You could taste it, sir,” 
suggested the sergeant. 

Have you ?” I said. 

The sergeant’s cheerful face be- 
came prim. 

“Sir. In the execution of our 
duty, Captain Toad and myself 
were forced to sample the exhibit.” 

The Germans were listening with 
interest, and before the interpreter 
had finished they were smiling. 
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“Was it good ? ” I asked. 

“Very good, sir,’ said the 
sergeant. 

A dark little Bavarian looked at 
his companions triumphantly. 

“Give the court a bottle, will 
you, Sergeant,” I said. The three 
Germans leaned forward, their eyes 
bright with interest and amusement. 

I uncorked the bottle. “ Sniff 
only,” I said sternly to the members 
of the court. It seemed to me to 
be Schnapps of the highest order. 

“I also produce some potato- 
peelings which I found under the 
floor of the same hut,” said the 
sergeant. 

 * Exhibit C,’ ” I said. 

The trial lasted till late in the 
evening, and when everything was 
finshed and the prisoners had 
marched away, Captain Toad ap- 


proached with an invitation for us 


to go to the Officers’ Mess for a 


* drink. The court accepted gladly. 


“What will you have?” said 
Captain Toad to me. 

“ Could I have a little Schnapps ? ” 
I said. 

“TI think we have some,” and he 
poured me a large one from a beer- 
bottle. 


Five Spaniards of the Pioneer 
Corps, it was alleged, had set upon 
four Poles with knives, and, judging 
by the appearance of the Polish 
witnesses who came before the 
court, the carving had been carried 
out with skill and vigour. It will 


be seen that the presence of two 
interpreters was necessary through- 
out the four days of the trial. To 
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give a touch of unreality to the 
proceedings two witnesses were 
Czecho-slovakian, three French, and 
there was a very deaf old English lady. 
The battery of her hearing-aid was 
worn out, and James took her in the 
car to buy a new one. On her 
return she valiantly identified a 
military policeman, who was acting 
as escort, as the leader of the attack 
on the Poles. 

The four days dragged on, and 
every word of English was translated 
into Spanish, or Polish, or both, and 
Spanish was translated into English 
and Polish — Czecho-slovakian — 
French — English — Polish — 
English — Spanish — English — 
French — Spanish. 

At one moment I stopped the 
interpreter, who was doubling in 
Polish and Czecho-slovakian. 

“I’m sorry to interrupt,” I said, 


_ © but are you in the right language ? ” 


He was interpreting the questions 
of the defending officer to a Czecho- 
slovakian witness who was looking 
puzzled. 

“Sorry, sir,” he said. 
slipped into Polish.” 

“The court will adjourn for ten 
minutes,”’ I said. 

I picked up the Bible which lay 
in front of me on the table, and found 
what I wanted : 

‘ Go to, let us go down, and there 
confound their language, that they 
may not understand one another’s 


speech.’ 


T’ve 


The time came for me to move on. 
Nearly a year had gone by since the 
war in Europe had ended. 
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WITHOUT FEAR, FAVOUR OR AFFECTION 


** The last run,” I said to James, 
as she held open the door of the car. 

** Yes, sir,” she said. “It'll feel 
strange not to be driving you nearly 
every day. I like these trips.” 

** So do I,” I said. 
- Sentimentality cannot mix with 
Justice, but as the car went north- 
wards I hoped for a finding of 
Not Guilty at the end of my last 
trial. It was a long and tiresome 


case, and the court sat late before 


the prisoner went free. 

*““Home, James,” I said for the 
last time. 

As we came through the woods 
near the garages of the Motor 


Transport Pool I told her to drop 
me off. I could walk the last few 
hundred yards to the Mess. 

_ She stood at attention, holding 
open the door. 

“Good-bye, James,” I said, 
“you’ve been a great help.” 

The moonlight danced in her eyes 
as I put out my hand as one soldier 
to another. Somehow she was in 
the crook of my arm; brass buttons 
and all. | 

“Conduct unbecoming,” I said. 

A tawny owl cried long and 
eerily, and, lifting my head for a 
moment, I saw him float darkly past 
the moon. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF 1960, VOYAGING THE SEAWAYS OF OLD 


BY JOHN 


WE were under way from Durban 
on 14th June, outward into calm 
with a slight pelagic swell off the land. 

As our vessel singled up in the 
last of night, the wharf, bleak and 
ill-lit, had virtually been empty 
of life; a seaman and his girl, a 
gangway guard, a solitary policeman, 
and an Indian with his fruit-stall 
its only animation. 

Dawn, greyly over this green 
Natal, faded out the Berea lights 
and the Morning Star to show us, 
as we passed down channel under 
the Bluff, cars parked on the North 
Mole, shark and ’cuda fishermen on 
the South, some half-dozen whales 
in the water by the slip, and one, 
vast and horribly obscene in bloated | 


death, already winched onto a flat-car. 


Ten days’ steaming brought us to 
Fremantle, the city contiguous with 
Perth; the latter so lovely in her 
setting beside the wide Perth water. 
Ten days, and not a ship sighted. 
Not even a wisp of smoke on that 
old sea road to the Leeuwin. Shades 
of the heyday of sail when white 
clouding canvas ran the easting 
below the Fortieth Parallel. Today, 
that great Southern Ocean is virtually 
an empty void, and only on the 


DOODY 


eternal westerlies and the great, 
sweeping seas below them is there 
the echo of a valiant past. Only 
way out beyond the stern did we 
see, quartering the wake, that link 
with the supreme maritime concept 
of man, the square-rigged ship of 
sail. He followed us for days like 
a white ghost, and was there in the 
stern-light’s glare at night, ever 
with us, the Wandering Albatross 
that seems to embody the spirit of 
all sea ages. 

When I mentioned Fremantle 
and Perth, I deliberately used the 
word ‘ contiguous.’ The two appear 
to run into each other, but when, 
in my innocence, I remarked this 
to a citizen of Perth, I was smartly 
disabused. In an all too brief stay, 
we thought the older world charm 
of Western Australia delightful, but 
why, oh, why the ‘Snappers and 
Gobblers ’ of the fish-shops ? Hardly 
an appeal to the fastidious, and 
reminding one of the Cape with its 
‘Stompnose’; equally indelicate! 
Apropos this particular specimen, 
an Irish lady dining at Wynberg 
asked what was on the fish course. 
The waiter replied: “ Stompnose, 
madam.” 
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** Stompnose!” said she, horrified. 
“‘ Stompnose indeed! Do be taking 
it away this minute. I couldn’t be 
eating a beast with a name like that ! ” 


We passed the Leeuwin at first 
of day, this south-western extremity 
of Terra Australis which is possibly 
most famed of all capes except the 
Horn. And, as I saw the breaking 
waters at its base, these words came 
to me: ‘A thousand ghosts of sail 
I saw drive past the Leeuwin Light.’ 
For me this was rather a special 
moment. I had served in small 


ships only, and then mainly within 


the bounds of Red and Middle Seas. 
But my late father had known both 
sail and steam before his latter day 
with Trinity House. He had served 
in some of the best Known of square 
rig: Dimsdale, Daylight, Nile and 
Wild Wave ; that tall beauty of three 
masts, Port Logan, and the lovely 
Pass of Brander. He was in the 
Brander as second mate when they 
flew past the Leeuwin to make the 
Otway Light, sixty-nine days out, 
and she was no little composite 
* flyer,’ but a big four-masted barque, 
built to carry. They would have had 
the pick down in Hobson’s Bay 
but for an offshore wind which 


drove them away into the Bass 


Strait, spoiling what would have 
been a record for her steel-built 
class. But even then they were 
riding to it off Melbourne seventy- 
five days from the Lizard, a passage 
way up near the top. 


Yes. It was a moment, passing © 


the Leeuwin, even if my mode of 
travel was the effete way of twenty 


thousand tons. I had known that 
cape in my boyhood dreams, and 
now it was reality. But we saw 
only three vessels off it, converging 
for the Fremantle approaches, and 
nothing more did we see until the 
Otway. Not on all the twelve 
hundred miles of the Bight, with the 
beam sea ever rolling up from the 
west. And here, too, they had gone 
our way, or stood across in their 
numbers for the Spencer Gulf. 

Fog in Port Phillip Bay, and the 
moaning of sirens, with only the 
seals watching us, popping their 
comical heads out of the water, eyes 
wide open as though to say: ‘ Now 


_ I wonder what she is ?’ 


Wraith-like, the Melbourne pilot- 
cutter emerged from the mist, trimly 
beautiful like a millionaire’s yacht. 
And then we were into Port Mel- 
bourne, to berth ahead of Arcadia, 
with the ageing Strathmore, still 
lovely in her white, on the other side 
of Station Pier. 

Melbourne: still the six o’clock 
closing hours, and the five o’clock 
rush only excelled by Sydney, that 
“little place up the coast.’ Chinese 
soup of ‘ heavenly virtue,’ “ Do you 
like ‘ white tea,’”’? meaning milk in 
it, an odd touch of phraseology, 
this; and a city vast, a frightening 
bubble with stands (plots) of fifty 
feet by eighty feet, unimproved, 
not less than £5000A, fifteen to 
twenty miles from the centre. The 
home, too, of Australian Rules, on 
an oval with an oval ball, described 


‘to me by an orthodox Rugby Union 


man in Sydney as ‘that most bar- 
baric form of Antipodean jousting.’ 
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Sydney: outer suburbs, like 
Melbourne (‘that little place down 
the coast”), pleasant indeed, but the 
city a chaos of the super American 
‘go.’ Buildings soaring up. By 
Circular Quay a twenty-six floor 
colossus for the Australian Provident 


ships, and a shoreside rival of the 
bridge for Sydney-siders to point 
to. Has its own advertising medium ; 
observation slits all round the boarded 
site, with silhouette characters of the 
types who should be looking in upon 
this new wonder of Aussie know- 
how, and even special low-level slits 
for intelligent doggies. Has an 
all-weather covered-in observation 
gallery for elderly folk, policy-holders 
and others, while to keep them 
informed of progress there are 
switches to tape-recordings of work 
done, with a commentary on com- 
pany history, stage of operations, 
and so on. Full marks here for this 
> new slant; this appeal to the 
‘Sidewalk superintendent ! ’ 

The Heads on entering are all 
that one had anticipated—truly a 
majestic tableau of nature. At first 
the bridge, as those who enter 
Sydney know, is not immediately in 
view. Then one sees it, like some 
gigantically taut steel bow of Mars. 
Inevitably somebody asked: ‘“ But 


where’s the bridge?” A wag 
teplied: ‘“‘ The bloomin’ Aussies 
) have flogged it.” 


Sydney of King’s Cross, that 
cosmopolitan merry-go-round where 
I sat with an old colleague, now in 
command of the Vice Squad of the 


Darlinghurst Division, in an Israeli- 


_ the traffic. 


Mutual already towering over the 
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owned café at 4 A.M. He had shown 
me round his ‘manor,’ which in- 
cluded King’s Cross, and I saw 
something of the Sydney night. We 
were drinking coffee and looking at 
It seemed no less than 
when we started out at five. ‘“‘ Don’t 
these Aussies ever sleep?” I 
demanded. ‘“ Not in King’s Cross,” 
was the answer. 

Toured the bad areas of District 
Twenty-one and Wooloomooloo ; the 
latter, like Rose Bay, where the 
glorious ones once anchored: Cutty 
Sark and Thermopylae. Off Circular 
Quay the dredger was working round 
the clock, deepening the new Over- 
seas Terminal. Already she had 
brought up much of history: rig- 
ging from sailing-ships, an ancient, 
barnacle-encrusted revolver of .45 
bore with an octagonal barrel; 
cannon-balls, musket-shot, and coins, 
including an 1806 penny of the reign 
of George III., minted only eighteen 
years after the very first settlers 
arrived. 


And so, out into the Tasman. 
Another sea of reduced sailings ; 
much of it as empty today as when 
that intrepid voyager, Abel Janszoon 
Tasman, with his little sixty-ton 
Heemskerk and the flute Zeehaen, 
bore up for that ‘ Greate land, up- 
lifted high’ which the Maoris so 
romantically termed ‘The Long 
White Cloud.’ 

Turbo-jets fly high over that 
turbulent thirteen hundred miles ; 
free of the three-day winter batterings 
between Sydney and Wellington. 
Where Awatea, the Tasman Flyer, 
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crossed, and where well-loved Mono- 
wai kept the flag going until her 
recent sale for breaking in Japan, 


Huddart Parker’s Wanganella 


now does the traverse, the lone 
ship left on regular passenger and 
cargo service between New Zealand 
and the larger Dominion. The end 
of Monowai saw the close of eighty- 
four years’ inter-colonial steaming of 
the Tasman from the day when 
old Rotomahana, the ‘ Rotten Banana,’ 
saluted that sea with her clipper bow. 
Signs of the times ! 

July passage, winter in the south, 
and the Tasman showed its teeth. 
Ahead of us another twenty thousand 


tonner (William Ruys) got into 


Wellington with weather damage, 
over a thousand pounds’ worth of 
crockery gone, and sundry passengers 
the worse for wear. Our stabilisers 
gave way some twelve hours out, 
with dire results for old ladies sent 
in their lounge chairs on impromptu 
excursions. One dear person holding 
on to the library door was heard to 
exclaim: ‘“‘Oh dear. Whatever Is 
the Captain doing ? ” | 

Windy Wellington a delightful 
contrast with the somewhat brash 
look of other spheres. Slow, easy- 
going, rather like a mellowed coastal 
city of the homeland, Wellington is 
beautiful in those green hilltop 
surrounds, with the houses climbing 
up them and all brightly painted to 
welcome the ship steaming for her 
berth across that lovely harbour. 
Over the water are the two Hutts, 
Upper and Lower, and as the coach 
driver has it: “ We have thousands 
of people living over there, folks ; 
all in two huts!” On the marine 


the Wellington home of Tawahin 


drive we saw, looking towards 
South Island, the Seaward Kaikouras 
white with snow, and a small ship 
heading across from Tory Island 
whaling-station in Queen Charlotte 
Sound. 

I went aboard her at the schooner 
berth behind the Inter Island Quay; 


and her consorts on the Picton 
ferry. She was Wakanui of Auckland, 
carrying whale-meat slabs. Over 
fifty years old, she was one of three 
in at the time, the few survivors 
of a once numerous fleet. Bravely 
they carry on, running the treacher- 
ous Cook Strait, while above them 


the roar of a new age of transport isa' 


reminder that their term is short. 
For every seventeen minutes 4 
Bristol freighter lands and _ takes 
off from Wellington Airport, South 
Island bound. In all things, New 


Zealand is air-minded ; cargo, pas- 


sengers, coast and fire watch, and 
the spraying of concentrates. The 
giants lift and swing over Pencarrow 
Head for the Navigator’s Strait 
There the name is honoured, in the 
Narrows where Pacific and Tasman’ 
Sea do meet. They fly over, too, 
the land where a simple memoria 
says of the forerunner: ‘ Remembe 
Abel Janszoon Tasman... .” 


“We'left Cape Palliser to port it 
the cold of a biting night wind, wit 
morning running up past the snow 


Ruahines, Portland Island and thj 


Gable End Foreland before a fresi} 
south-westerly. Then came Haurak} 
Gulf, the dead cone of Rangitote 
and our transit of Auckland’s wonde: 
ful harbour. We stood on the cresf 
of old Maungankeiki, the One Tref 
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Hill of Two Trees, looking over to 
vast but shallow Manukai under 
the watchful and seemingly suspicious 
eye of a blue-clad, blue-helmeted 
figure who, with his bicycle beside 
him, might have been patrolling an 
English lane. Maybe he thought 
we were about to make off with one 
of the two trees, thereby forever 
doing away with Auckland’s delicious 
anomaly. On the other hand, his 
dour gaze might have been connected 
with the All Blacks and their defeat 
in South Africa: a sort of depressed 
communing with his soul on a high 
place. For, as we were warned 
when leaving Sydney, Rugby foot- 
ball in New Zealand, as in Wales, 
is a second religion. ‘“‘ You'll find 
them jokers over in Kiwi-land will 
have the blinds down for a week. 
No kidding ! ” 


Northward with the Pacific quar- 
tering high; a moderate gale for 
most of the way to the Fijis. Then 
into the Kandavu Pass for Suva and 
her bounding reef, the first of the 
coral whitely showing on either side 
of the only gap. | 

Suva market a polyglot of the 
Fijians themselves, Indians, Chinese, 
Rotumans, Tongans, Samoans, Tahi- 
tians, and both Solomon and Cook 
Islanders; a scene colourful and 
vivid, even in the rain. Island 
schooners along the quay, motorised 
and modern, but with their awnings, 


| Mames, and their half-naked crew- 


/men of magnificent physique, only 


too redolent of the writings, the 

stories, both short and long, of the 

Pacific. | 
Suva’s museum displayed the 


‘and rounded at the top. 
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Bounty’s rudder and a belaying-pin 
brought up from her grave off the 
Pitcairn landing. It also showed 
steering-oars of the renowned giant 
canoes, each thirty-two feet in length 
and requiring four men merely to 
lift it. Beside these there was a 
rather shattering line in decorated 
human heads from Melanesia, past 
which my good lady swiftly propelled 
an uncommonly curious small boy. 
Finally a stone, some four feet high 
I asked 
the Fijian custodian about this one, 
but at first he was patently em- 
barrassed and loath to reply. Then, 
in a rush, he volunteered: ‘“* That 
is a holy stone ; very holy.” 

*“* Ah,” I said, feeling I had been, 
to say the least, somewhat indiscreet. 
After all, one does not like treading 
on the susceptibilities of another. 
“Thank you. And do forgive me 
for asking.” 

“‘ Please,” he said, in his extremely 
good English. “It is nothing. Just 
a holy stone of my people.” 

Having done our rounds, we left 
to go back. Outside the other 
entrance we saw the twin. Same 
shape, same height, and rather akin 
to many of the symbols of the eastern 
world. But there was a neat little 
notice above this one. It said, in 
effect: ‘Killing Stone. Used for 
cracking the heads of victims before 
cooking them!” We quietly left 
the place of the ‘ holy stone,’ under- 
standing all. 


The Trade blew strongly against 
us from the Koro Sea to Tahiti— 
steady, and with a fair running sea 
for a ship bound into the west. No 
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wonder Bligh, so near Tahiti, made 
his decision to run, going with it 
those thousands of miles. To have 
tried to beat up, even with some- 
thing well-found, would have been 
virtually hopeless. But all the same, 
as we drove the days at nigh on 
twenty knots, I looked at those 


interminable west-going surges and 


could only wonder at what he in his 
cockle-shell had done. 

The French were en féte for 
Bastille Day. Booths along with 
day-long-open bars; dancing teams 
through to the dawn; canoe races ; 
* Ooh la la’ and ‘ hula hula’ enough 
to make an ancient feel his years 
fall away. One man who had spent 
some time in the Transvaal joined 
in the festivities, doing a sway with 


a Tahitian, a small and utterly — 


delectable creature who crowned 
him with a lei. “ Don’t tell Doktor 
Verwoerd,” said he, dancing along 
the Quai Hakeim. 

What atmosphere! Ships ablaze 
with light all the way of the quai; 
Tahitien of Messageries Maritimes, 
the Japanese Ginga Maru in white, 
and the French gunboat Francis 
Garnier. And everywhere a matelot 
and his chére amie, with impromptu 
wiggle-wiggles of muchly abbreviated 
grass skirts while waiting for the 
main show in the arena. And all 
this on a hot night to the scent of 
flowers and the sight of hibiscus ; 
all along a rather dirty and somewhat 
smelly, but oh, so delightfully, un- 
deniably glamorous promenade-way 
of the French. 

I stood bewitched by the beauty 
of it all. So different from what 


4 


we had heard about other isles of 
Pacific fame. With all due respect dat 
to certain nations, they would be | ia 
the spoliation of such as this were ole 
they to have the entrée. Tahiti ‘ ourt 
remains what she is, and Papeete | 
the unspoilt darling of Gaugin’s ‘™ 
delight. I stared, watching the | jion 
show, listening to the drums. I 1766 
might have been there an awful ‘te. 
long time had I not been towed ! ot 
away, gently but firmly, by my | Soci 
starboard ear. As I went, another | A 
was under way in like state, back st00 
for the ship. But where my good an 
lady was sweetly silent, the light of | astre 
his life was saying: ‘‘ Come along ; mur 
now, Henry. How could you! | onal 
Never seen such bold little baggages | -,1, 
in all my life. Disgraceful goings high 
on. And you a sidesman, too, 
Henry O! 
Schooners of all kinds tiered off, — 
stern-to. Wild Goose from the ovo, 
States with Marlon Brando reputedly | supe 
aboard. Another with Rod Stiegler’ 44), 
on her way ; the well-known director | de 
come, so we were told, to make a on th 
new film of the ‘ Mutiny on al as 
Bounty.’ them 
For me the magnet was Point To 
Venus, and nearby Matavai Bay. ond | 
The Great Man’s memorial is still 4, , 
there, out on that small but perfectly! 
level peninsula where lovely Matava joni 
Bay shows through the palms, that, ..... 
sheltered half-round which saw the | migh 
Bounty, and the Duff bearing those appre 
first missionaries from the Londo ,, ;, 
Society. The inscription tells the| ;, ¢, 
story, the follow-up of Halley's! 
suggestion in 1679 when he W& 1)... 
only twenty-three years of age;{ py. 
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that an observation of the Transit 
of Venus would be of immense 
value in calculating the distance of 
earth from the sun. 


‘This memorial, erected by Captain 


_ James Cook to commemorate the observa- 


tion of the Transit of Venus, June 3rd, 


_ 1769, was restored and fenced around by 
- the local administration at Tahiti, and 


this plate was placed here by the Royal 
Society and the Royal Geographical 
Society in 1901.’ 

A truly beautiful place where 
stood this prince of navigators and 


| so exceedingly able an amateur 


astronomer, the only sound the 
murmur of the reef, and away off, 
twelve sea miles from this isle of 
Tahiti, Moorea’s peak lifting sharply 
high in the clear air. 


Off for the ‘ Chenal de Fakarava ’ 
in the Tuamotus, we left Tahiti’s 


. seven thousand feet of mountains 


superb, the heads of them lost in 


oud. East-north-east for the pass, 


the narrows of those islands marked 
on the charts as the Low or Danger- 
ous Archipelago. Not a light on 
them as we closed the gap between 


_ Toau and Aratika on the port hand, 
‘ and Fakarava and Kaveni away over 
to starboard. Might have been 


back in the war days: these parsi- 
monious Allies! Though, being an 


' extremely practical race, the French 


might consider that those who 
approach the Tuamotus should do 


$0 in daylight, or have their radar 


in first-rate repair. It was nice to 
see that scanner slowly making the 
turns. 
Eleven days to Panama, the longest 
open leg of all. And again, not a 


ship! The Trade eased as we 
closed, having run our upward 
diagonal to north of the Line. The 
Peruvian current showed itself when 
abreast of the Galapagos, the whole 
ocean suddenly come alive with 
sea-birds. 

Balbao in the American Zone 
quite the most clean and neat of 
military cantonments. Panama City, 
on the other side of that invisible 
divide, the complete reverse: in the 
main a teeming, decayed-looking 
slum, not without fascination, but a 
* Streetcar ’ setting of wooden shanty- 
town and rotting verandahs with the 
washing hanging out over crowded 
sidewalk and madly hooting, over- 
size sedan. A small modern centre 
does offset the worst, while down 
in an old square that might have 
been lifted out of Spain, the church, 
built by those early fathers, has a 
a steel, burglar-proof receptacle 


cemented into its badly flaking, 


much decayed facade. An interest- 
ing commentary. The best-guarded 
collection-box I have ever seen ! 

Through the Canal, passing an 
almost unceasing flow of modern, 
undeniably fine-looking Japanese 
freighters. Again, and having viewed 
Durban, Australian and New Zealand 
ports with their shops filled with 
cameras, binoculars and the like 
from those busy factories beside the 
Inland Sea, giving much food for 
thought. 

Curacao we discovered to be 
Amsterdam transplanted, popped 
down onto a desert isle, treeless and 
arid. But immensely fascinating, 
this Willemstad, with its Schottegat 
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entrance to that large, landlocked 
harbour, literally crammed with 
tankers. A port which exists through 
Venezuela’s natural lack of a deep 
haven, and the foresight of a shrewd 
trading nation which put this great 
refinery so near at hand. 

Running down the Colombian 
shore we saw Porto Bello of the sea 
raiders and their attacks on the 
outward treasure fleets; a now 
forgotten corner, its houses clustering 
under the great forests and towering, 
rain-swept mountains. But what 
an interesting coast, Darien and 


_ Maracaibo of story! We saw, too, 


the seventeen and a half thousand 
foot high tops of the Cordilleras 
above cloud, close on seventy miles 
away. 

It was a morning approach to 
Trinidad, entering the wide Gulf 
of Paria between the tide-rips and 
freshets of the Orinoco. As we 
closed, a man of the Antipodes came 
on deck and looked out to starboard. 
What’s that land ? ”” he demanded, 
bending a fierce eye. “ That’s 
Venezuela,” I told him. 

“Venezuela? Yew wouldn’t be 
kidding a feller, would yew ? ” 

“No,” I said, a trifle stiffly. 
*€ You can have a look at the map if 
you like.” 

“No, no. Tl take your word for 
it. But my oath, I thought it was 
South America.” 

“It is,” I said. Then, feeling I’d 
been rather short with the good man, 
I added: “ But Venezuela is a part 
of South America.” 

“Well, yew don’t say! Naow 
why didn’t some joker tell me thet 
before. No one ever told me Vene- 


zuela wus in South America. My | 
Oath they didn’t,” he declared, 


aggrieved, glaring at that green shore 
with a very positive annoyance. 

Port of Spain; the very name is 
that of all romance. And how 
attractive it is, lying there away 
inside its guarding isles. It has 
its troubles now, like so much of 
this world of the Sixties, but for 
beauty there are few peers. What 
contrast though, the airport road 
past La Bassé, where hundreds of 
people live, sifting the rubbish- 
dumps to win back ten dollars a day 
from old iron, bottles, straw bales 
and the like. 
black soil through the mangroves ; 


a shifting, bog-like base. Our host | 
for the day, Brigadier Mavrogordato, | 


a former Inspector-General of the 
Palestine Police Force in which 
I served, and the _ well-known 
and equally well-loved ‘ Mavro’ of 
Trinidad, told me the ‘ how’ of it. 


And it goes over | 


j 


Like the Romans who laid oak | 
fascines over marshlands, the road — 


engineers of Trinidad did the same | 


here, making their base of mangrove- 
pole fascines, an equally non-rotting 


material. That highway is certainly | 


a superb piece of engineering. 

We were intrigued by a local 
advert, boosting a new ‘balm’ on 
the market. Amongst many other 
desirable features it was apparently 
good for : 

‘ Cooling comfort, so as to give ease 
to the burning of the buttocks 
after too excessive pepper eating. 

For ladies to rub on their faces after 


“‘ dropping ”’ their moustaches by 


artificial means. 
For spraying on very hairy on, 
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For rubbing on the navel when 
undergoing itch of that tender 
‘portion. 


| To make ease of the throbbing of 


| the head that “ haven’t a hole.” 
And, after a “‘strenuous” laugh ; use 
_ it man, use it. How? “Oh, 
good Lawd, fan me for sure, ah 
go for dead, laughin’.”’ ’ 


And so, away past Barbados, 
green in the sun. Our course 
north-north-east on the long slant 
for the Sea of the Irish. Ten days 
and low hills over on the port side, 
nicely forward of the beam. A 


| 


| passing steward sniffs, and says to 
his mate: ‘“‘ Can’t you smell it?” 

“ Smell what, Paddy ? ” 

“ Ah, ’tis like wine, me boy. The 
bouquet of the bogs ! ” 

Fourteen years and, apart from a 
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brief leave, another ten before that ; 
much water under many bridges 
since I had known these waters, 
this sea I had sailed as a boy. I 
stayed up for the passing of Carnsore, 
and the swing across for Point 
Lynas. Then, in the morning, we 
had the pilot on board and stood 
out again for the rounding into the 
grey of that Mersey stream. Ships 
everywhere, and jet trails overhead. 
The Bar Ship slid by, and then we 
were into the Formby Bend. With 
the Crosby Lightship astern, we 
were straightened up for the final 
run in. Then, black cloud, and the 
rain sheeting down. But it didn’t 
really matter. At least not for two 
people and one small boy watching 
her come abreast of a famous bird 
which, so we are told, has never 


yet flapped those wings ! 
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EvEN though I had lived long 
enough in the village not to be 


surprised at most of the things that _ 


happened there, I was still shocked 
when Matt told me about the 
Marriage Stakes. 

** Four runners to start the book,” 
he said, folding my morning papers 
and carefully counting out my 
proffered coppers. “And maybe 
more to come. Ianto Tomos Red 
Dragon taking bets as fast as he can 
write them down.” He seemed quite 
serious about the whole thing. I 
thought the idea bordered on the 
morbid, and I told him as much. 

“Not coming under §starter’s 
orders until the old lady dies,” he 
agreed. ‘“‘ And that isn’t a pleasant 
thought, for sure. But it isn’t as 
though the bets were laid against 
her dying now, is it ?” 

I had to admit that that was so. 
There were also other allowances 
to be made. In a small isolated 
community the question of enter- 
tainment becomes of paramount 
importance. The surrounding tower- 
ing mountains effectively preclude 
the possibility of television reception ; 
the nearest cinema is ten miles away 
in Pentir. In Banog the autumn and 
winter nights are long ; the sun pulls 
itself down quickly behind the 
mountains, and the men of the 
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_ the darts-matches and the football- 


| 


utmo 
village gather in the timbered bar | rathe 
of the Red Dragon to pass the time» “S 
away as best they can. There are | “But 


pools, and horse-racing in its season. 
The annual shows, flower, harvest 
and the rest all play their part. And| He 
rousing more interest than the shows ° 92 # 
themselves are the accompanying | browt 
side-bets. 

I remember how Mrs Thomas the 
Gloves was the favourite with her | daily 
home-made jam, starting at three to 
one, only to be beaten into second 
place, with disastrous effects on the , had w 
punters, by Mrs Lewis Lupins who / at the 


had started a rank outsider. The with ¢ 


Flower and Vegetable Show was Wife, | 
the great event, but there, so I had | Sweet~ 
been told, one had to be careful et betwee 
placing one’s bets. It had been | and th 
known for the favourite deliberately { chapel 
to sabotage his certainty of winning, A st 
by displaying the less perfect of | tain su 
his specimens, subsequently profiting his 
from his nearest competitor’s result- such 
ant win. In all fairness this sort of! they | 
thing was frowned upon, and the/ weathe 
man caught in the act usually suffered ' Was as 
a period of ostracism. | _ low, st 

But the marriage stakes were) “If 


something new. like 1 
“ T still don’t like it,” I told Matt | when | 
Marriage is a serious affair.” | else I 3 
He considered my fresh point] I can 
F 


| 
| 
his 
ary 
had 
thous 
judge 
accep 


gravely, giving it the full weight of 
his consideration. That was one 
thing I liked about him; nothing 
| had to be decided without careful 
| thought; everything had to be 
_ judged on its merits. And he always 
| accepted my comments with the 
| utmost earnestness. In a way it was 
har | rather flattering. 
me: “Serious enough,” he allowed. 
are | “But no harm coming to anyone 
jl- | that I can see. Now is there any- 
on, | thing else I can be getting for you 
est | this morning .. .?” 
nd| He rested brown-mittened hands 
on the counter. Like the rust- 
ing | brown corduroy cap and the elon- 
gated much-darned grey pullover, 
the| the knitted mittens were part of his 
her | daily apparel, no matter what the 
. to | weather. Once, before his health 
ond | had enforced an early retirement, he 
the had worked in the granite quarries 
sho | at the very top of the valley. Now, 
The ’ with Catti his dark-eyed, dark-haired 
was | Wife, he ran the tiny newspaper and 
had ; sweet-shop that is tightly sandwiched 
| in| between the red wall of the chapel 
een | and the corrugated-iron side of the 
tely { chapel hall. 
ing; A small man of some fifty moun- 
of | tain summers, with a perpetual stoop 
ting to his narrow shoulders, and eyes of 
ult such an incredible pale blue that 
t of | they looked out of place in the 
the { weathered creases of his face, he 
sce) Was as much a part of Banog as the 
_ low, stone cottages themselves. 
sant “If it’s a couple of bob you’d 
| like on Olwen Morgan,” he said 
fatt. | when I told him there was nothing 
else I needed at the moment, “ then 
oint} I can put it on for you when I 
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see Ianto Tomos tonight. Standing 
favourite is Olwen at five to one.” 

I thanked him for the offer and 
went out into the autumn sunshine. 

The Gelli valley starts far up in 
the mountains, widening gently with 
the course of the river until it melts 
into the open plain. Banog is set 
where the peaks take their first stride 
backwards, stretched along one bank 
of the river, with the houses, cottages 
and shops laid out in neat parallel 
ribbons. There is the chapel, of 
course, and a station that is always 
proudly called the Terminus, for all 
it is only served by a single little- 
used line. In spring the slopes 
are freshly green and splendid; in 
autumn—the brief mountain autumn 
that barely has time to set its touch 
before winter comes crowding behind 


—the heather and gorse becomes a 


glory of bronzed browns and golds, 

The people who live in the square 
red houses and the older squat grey 
cottages are the true Welsh of the 
mountains, with their own way of 
looking at life, jealously guarding an 
infinite pride in the past, and proud 
too in their possession of their own 
tongue, yet at the same time seeming 
to prefer to speak in English. And 
they have, what I consider to be 
their most endearing quality, a fine 
and rare sense of humour. 

I felt sure that Matt had taken it 
upon himself to be the first to tell 
me about the marriage stakes just 
so that he could watch my reaction. 


My immediate distaste at the news 


must have been to his satisfaction. 
I had been ‘ shaken.’ 
From time to time I have known 
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him invent outrageous happenings 


just to watch my protests. But this — 


time there was undoubtedly some 
truth in what he had told me. It 
was common news in the village that 
more than one of the comelier 
widows had at one time or another 
set her cap at Willie. And now, with 
old Margiad his mother being taken 
away to the hospital, the interest 
in his future would certainly become 
more intense. It was just the sort 
of thing the men of Banog would 
pick on to pass the time. 

I had never got to know Wee 
Willie Watkins very well, but then, 
up to that time, I don’t think anyone 
in the village had. They lived 
some distance away, he and his 
mother, in a tall house with a half- 
timbered front, at the foot of the 
hill on the Pentir road. 

Every Friday morning, and so 
regularly that one might have set 
both clock and calendar at their 
approach, the little procession would 
come slowly up the road; Wee 
Willie, the wheel-chair, and the 
tiny-faced, pink-cheeked old woman. 
He had earned his name both by 
virtue of his size and the flowing 
alliteration so beloved of the Welsh. 
He was so small that to meet the 
procession head-on and coming up 
the hill gave the impression that the 
chair was self-propelled. For Willie 
would be completely hidden; only 
his hands could be seen, gripping the 
sides of the chair on a level with his 
mother’s face. 

When they reached the compara- 
tively level street of the village he 
would straighten up, to peer almost 


furtively over the old lady’s shoulder, 
first on one side and then on the 


other, smiling a little, but speaking 


only when it became absolutely 


necessary, and then only a few 


hesitant, apologetic words. 


For Willie, who had spent the 


greater part of his life in a gentle 
servitude to his invalid mother, 


was perhaps the shyest man I have 


ever met. One gathered that his 


whole life was bound up in the tall 
house and the home-made wheel- 
chair; that there was no place in 


his heart for anything else. Even 


the weekly contact with the outside * 


world was an unavoidable inconveni- 
ence, fraught with danger and spiced 
with adventure. 

To me he was, and still is for that 
matter, ageless, with a_ child-like 
ingenuous cast to his velvet-smooth 
features and a timeless wonderment 


in his soft brown eyes. Unlike the ’ 


other men of the valley his face was | 
china-bright, his cheeks full, his | 
hair darkly luxuriant and centrally | 
parted with an ecclesiastical air. 
Matt told me once that he would be 


about forty-three, the assumption / 


based on the fact that Willie had been | 
only a child when his father had died, 
and that had been over thirty years | 
ago. | 
The first time I met the little | 
procession I was more interested in ‘ 
the strangeness of the chair than in ' 
the tiny, doll-like old lady who 
melted into the piled cushions as if | 
she had been born there. It was | 
an ordinary rocking-chair with a 
tall step-ladder back and curved 
arms ending in lions’ heads. Wheels 
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had been mounted on the rockers ; 
rubber-tyred wire-wheels that had 
obviously first seen light of day as 
part of a perambulator. It had 
looked so out-of-place set in the very 
middle of the street—for Willie was 
in the grocer’s, leaving his mother 
with the purse on her lap and ready 
to pay when the time came—that I 
stopped to stare, rudely and without 
thinking, so that the old lady smiled 
and nodded, and then beckoned me 
to her. 

Margiad Watkins was the most 


fragile memory of a woman imagin- 
able, with transparent, blue-veined 


hands and a face so small and heart-— 


shaped that one might have covered 
it with an open palm. But despite 
withered cheeks and trembling lips, 
the eyes were unclouded and brittle- 
clear, and filled with more life than 
the rest of her tiny body put together. 

And always she smiled ; that first 
morning, when I had been living 
in Banog for only a fortnight, she 
smiled at me as if I had been her 
friend of a lifetime, gathering her 
purse into shaking fingers, then 
pulling the tartan rug farther up 
her waist. She wanted to know my 
name; where I had come from; 
where I was living; and how did 
I like the village. . . . 

We were still talking when Willie 
came out with a handful of potatoes, 
offering them almost timidly for 


_ her approval. She passed her fingers 
| over them, rejecting. “No use for 
chipping,” she reproved gently, as 


if he had been a child. ‘‘ Now be 
asking Mr Thomas for the larger 
ones,” 
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We spoke together many times 
after that: she seemed to take a 
pleasure in dipping into the past 
for the benefit of a stranger to 
the mountains. Lapsing at times 
into her native Welsh, then correcting 
herself with apologetic smiles, she 
told me about the days when she 
had been a girl and going to the 
little school where it had been a 
crime to speak in Welsh, and where 
the punishment for doing so had 
been for her to stand in the corner 
for hours at a time with a piece of 
rough wood suspended by rope 
about her neck. 

In those days, beyond passing 
the time of day with Willie, I was 
never able to draw him into a 
conversation. He would stand aside 
while I spoke with Margiad, his 
hands resting on the back of the 
chair, anxiously and openly waiting 
for the first break in our talk so that 
he could swing the chair round and 
start away on the easier down-hill 
road back home. 

But for all his appearance and his 
retiring nature, Wee Willie was an 
eligible bachelor. For Margiad was 
the widow of Vaughan Watkins, 
farmer and landowner ; and one day 
Willie would come into quite a lot 
of money. 

So when the news broke that a 
green-and-white ambulance had 
drawn up outside the tall house and 
that Margiad had been carried on 
a stretcher into its antiseptic interior, 


it was obvious that considerable 


discussion over Wee Willie’s future 
would enliven the long dark evenings 
in the Red Dragon bar. But I felt 
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that to bet on the possible outcome 
was carrying things a little too far. 
In my mind the whole thing seemed 
to rest upon the death of the old 
lady, for whom I had come to have 
a great liking and respect, because 
Willie, I was sure, would never 
contemplate marriage while she was 
still alive. 

I wondered, nevertheless, how he 
would manage on his own. Once, 
some months earlier, I had been 
passing by the house and I had seen 
him working in the garden, almost 
gnome-like in his efforts to push a 
laden wheel-barrow. I stopped to 
comment on his delphiniums, and 
his face quickened with interest. 
Margiad was sitting at one of the 
ground-floor windows, lifting the 
net curtain to wave, and holding up 
a length of lace to show me what 
she was doing. The windows 
gleamed, the curtains were fresh ; 
a bowl of flowers graced each 
window-sill. I remarked on how 
nice it looked. Willie told me that 
despite her infirmity—and I never 
did find out what had taken the use 
of her legs—his mother still managed 
to do all the cooking and the house- 
work. 

I remember thinking how well 
mother and son had organised their 
life to overcome the difficulties ; 
and I wondered, at the time, what 
Willie would do when anything 
happened to Margiad. 

And now she had been taken 
away, and Willie was left on his own, 
and the men of Banog had started 
a book on the possible outcome. I 
left Matt’s shop with my papers 


tucked under my arm and a certain 


resentment in my heart. 

Because the lower valley where 
I usually walked was damp with 
autumn mist and heavy dew, and 
because my previous day’s clearance 
of the leaves from my garden left 
me with time to spare, I walked down 
the hill and knocked at the red door 
of the tall house. Willie invited me 
inside ; it was the first time I had 
set foot over the threshold. He 
seemed pathetically pleased to see 
me, for all there was a new look in 
his eyes, and busied himself making 
tea while I sat by the window and 
tried not to look at the empty wheel- 
chair with its piled cushions and 
neatly-folded rug. | 

“A stroke it was,” he told me, 
“setting her as tight as a piece 
of iron against the back of her chair, 
with her eyes all staring and me 
trying to get her to speak, then 
running down to Mr Morgan at the 
farm and asking him for help. On 
the ’phone right away he was and the 
doctor here like a shot, with the 
ambul-lance ”—he made two words 
of it—“‘ close behind.” ‘There was 
a glazed hardness about his eyes as 
though a transparent shell had been 
laid over them. 


“On Wednesday they say I can — 
visit,” he added, pouring the tea | 


and fussing with a plate of cakes. / 
“And on Sundays too. Over by : 


Bangor they’ve taken her. . . .” 


I came to the point of my visit. : 
“But how will you manage?” I | 
asked him. “I mean the cooking, | 


and keeping the place clean ? ” 
It appeared obvious that he had 
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had no time to think about his 
immediate future. He was still 
living with the doctor and the 
ambulance and the excitement and 
stress of the previous day. Deflated, 
he came to sit unhappily opposite to 
me, knees pressed tightly together, 
crumbling cake in shaking fingers. 
In that moment the full realisation 
of what happened seemed to strike 
him, melting the glaze from his 
eyes and leaving him defenceless. 

“Would you like me to speak to 
some of the village women?” I asked 
tentatively. ‘‘ Surely one of them 
would be only too willing to help?” 

As I saw it this was the reasonable 
thing to do; I was totally unprepared 
for his horrified reception of my 
idea. A strange woman in the house 
was out of the question. .. . 

* But why ?” I persisted, anxious 
only about his well-being. 

For a while he refused to answer. 
He set down his cup untouched and 
returned the ruined remnants of his 
cake to the plate. Then it all came 
out. To start with, he was scared 
of women. . . . His mother had 
warned him about them too; they 
were only waiting for her to die 
so that they could come pestering 
him. And all they wanted was his 
money... . 

“No!” I cried involuntarily, and 


then wondered if perhaps there 


hadn’t been just the smallest grain 


of truth in what Margiad had told 
him. Or had she fostered the idea 
to discourage Willie from even think- 
ing of marriage? Or perhaps he 


had put the wrong construction 


upon her words. 
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The widowed, doting mother with 
an only son is a problem the world 
over. When the mother becomes 
an invalid into the bargain the 
problem intensifies. And Willie had 
led a sheltered life in looking after 
her. But that wasn’t quite right. 
They had looked after each other ; 
in a way it had been a partnership. 

“You can’t manage a place like 
this on your own,” I said, trying to 
be sensible. ‘“ You must have help 
of some sort.” 

He said he would rather try to 

manage on his own ; he was grateful 
for my offer to help, but he didn’t 
fancy having a strange woman about 
the place. ... 
- On my way back up the hill 
another thought crossed my mind. 
Could it be possible that Willie was 
actually enjoying his new freedom ? 
Would he suffer any inconvenience 
rather than have any other woman 
in the house looking after him ? 

But the next day proved that idea 
wrong. As I went in for my morning 
paper, Matt first made his usual 
comments about the weather, then 
said: “The odds are shortening 
now; Olwen favourite at two to 
one, Dilys Hughes standing at five 
to one, and little Gwyn Pugh out- 
sider at twenty to. Interested 
perhaps in a little bet on Olwen?” 

He awaited my horrified rejection 
with obvious pleasurable anticipation. 
I didn’t disappoint him. I told him 
that I considered the whole thing to 
be in the poorest of taste. 

*“* A fine figure of a woman indeed 
is Olwen,” he mused hopefully, 
** Little over forty and only a widow 
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for two years. Pleasant to look at, 
with a quiet way of talking which 
always goes a long way with a man. 
And offering already to look after 
Wee Willie until his Mam comes 
back.”’ 

** I doubt whether he wants to be 

taken care of,” I said, trying to sound 
wise. 
Matt grinned happily. ‘“‘ Now 
there’s wrong you are, for only last 
night he was along to have a word 
with Catti, asking if she could maybe 
spare a couple of hours a day to flick 
a duster about the place and set his 
meals in the stove.” 

Matt’s wife was thin and wiry and 
always briskly bustling—the ideal 
person to whom one would turn 
when in trouble. But she was 
house-proud to a degree ; moreover, 
she helped in the shop. Her name 
had crossed my mind when I had 
been talking to Willie, but I had felt 
that with complications of house, 
shop, and looking after Matt, she 
would have her capable hands full. 

Matt confirmed this before I had 
time to speak. 

“Telling him that she’d be only 
too pleased to help, but that not 
enough hours in the days already. 
‘ And what is wrong with you asking 
one of the widow-women ?’ she says 
to Willie. ‘Good souls they all are, 
and only too willing to lend a hand.’ 

** Shies away from the idea like a 
horse from the whip,” Matt said, 
grinning at the memory. “ Like it 
was something indecent Catti had 
spoken. But hot on the trail is my 
old woman. ‘Speaking to Gwyn 
Pugh for you if you like,’ she says. 


And then she is setting poor Willie 
down in my best chair and fussing 
over him like she was a hen with a 
brood of chicks. No chance at all 


she gave him, what with a cup of 


cocoa set in his hand and then please 
to be sitting to the table and having 
supper. ... Dhuw! but before he 
knew what was about she had told 
him that she’d speak to Gywn and 
arrange everything. 

“* Starting this very morning she 
is,’ he told me, quietly satisfied. 
“And she the outsider and me 
putting three pounds on her name 
with Iantos Tomos last night before 
the news gets about. Quite a packet 
for me to pick up when the two of 
them get married. .. .” 

I started a flow of indignant 
protests: he seemed to be taking 


things too much for granted; there 


was much more to a man asking a 
woman to marry him than just the 
throwing of them together. But 
Matt over-rode my annoyance. 

“Fall like a ripe plum into her 
hands,” he said, nodding wisely. 
“Only shy is our Willie, and the 
moment the ice is broken, and fair 
play, but Gwyn is the one who can 
do it, then everything working out 
as nice as pie.” 

In the face of his supreme con- 
fidence I ceased to argue. When all 
was said and done he knew the 
participants in this little drama far 
better than ever I could hope to do. 

And as Matt had foreseen, Gwyn 
became the new favourite in the 
marriage stakes, despite a certain 
complication. For it soon became 


- known that while Willie would allow 
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her into the house to clean and 
cook, he would seat himself on the 
little stone bridge outside his front 
gate, and sat there, swinging his 
legs and staring into the stream from 
the moment she reached the house 
until she left it. It would have been 
a discourteous gesture on the part 
of anyone except the incredibly 
retiring Wee Willie. It was clear 
he was taking no chances. Matt 
refused to be dismayed. ‘“* She’s got 
her foot in,” he commented know- 
ingly. “‘ Only a matter of time. . . .” 

The weeks and months slipped by, 
with winter laying a cold hand on 
the mountain slopes, and spring 
seeming to come overnight with the 
streams over-flowing their banks 
with the sudden melting of the high 


snows. And with Wee Willie passing 


the time, wet or dry, on the wall of 
the bridge, only leaving his post 
when Gwyn came tripping out of 
the door, smiling brightly and saying 
that she had done for the day. Each 
Wednesday and Sunday Willie would 
put on his best black overcoat and 
catch the bus to Bangor, usually 
with a bunch of flowers clutched to 
his breast. To our inquiries he 
would always reply the same, 
“Looking well is Mam, and hoping 
soon to have her back home. .. .” 
Each morning Matt made a point 
of keeping me up to date with the 
prices of the runners in the marriage 
Stakes. Gwyn caught a cold and 
was in bed for a couple of days; 
the village waited anxiously for any 
Sign of a temporary replacement. 
When none was forthcoming Gwyn’s 
price shortened still further. Olwen, 
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it was said, volunteered her services, 
dressing in her chapel black. ‘‘ Look- 
ing real smart,” said Matt. ‘“ And 
rustling like a Christmas-tree. Not 
since her old man died have I seen 
her looking so tidy.” 

But it was also whispered that 
Willie had seen her approach, and 
hiding behind his curtains had 
refused even to answer her knock. 
That evening she joined the out- 
siders, Dilys Hughes moving up 
into second place. And the strange 
thing was that up to that time none 
of the village women had even heard 
about the marriage stakes ; not until 
Matt, still in high glee at having 
placed his money on Gwyn when 
she was an outsider, let it slip to Catti. 

“Fat was fair in the fire,” he 
confided to me,  umrepentant. 
** Feeling about it much the same 
as you, only maybe worse. Said it 
was a lowering of the dignity of 
marriage and that the men are little 
better than ignorant schoolboys. 
Then while she’s still lamming into 
me there comes a knock at the door 
and it’s little Gwyn, if you please, 
returning the bowl that Catti had 
sent filled with her best broth when 
she’d heard about Gwyn’s cold. 
And Catti has to open her mouth 
and blab the whole thing.” 

He told me this in the intervals 
of serving customers. It was a 
Wednesday morning, half-day for 
the village shops, and I had dropped 
in for some cigarettes before closing- 
time. Matt was by himself and quite 
busy. Catti was nowhere to be seen. 

“And what did Gwyn say to 
that ?” I asked in a lull. | 
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“Taking it well,” he replied. 
** That I will say for her. Laughed 
a little too, saying that it was just 
like men to think up such a thing. 
Asked me, she did, if she was in the 
running ; and when I said she was, 
then she laughs more than ever.” 

** A great one for a laugh she is,” 
he said thoughtfully, screwing the 
top back on a jar of sweets. “If I 
was single then it’s thinking I'd 
pick on her as the best to be a 
wife. One has to take the rough with 


the smooth,” he added, grinning 


wickedly, “and fair play, but old 
Catti gives me the sharp edge of her 
tongue many a time. For all that 
she’s as good a wife as a man might 
ask for. And Gwyn now is tarred 
with the same brush.” 

While privately deploring the 
metaphor, I agreed with him. Little 
Gwyn Pugh was as pleasant a person 
as one could hope to meet. Still 
retaining much of her youthful 
prettiness, her face was smooth and 
round, her mouth made for smiling 
and her hair untouched by time. 
Ifor, her lorry-driver husband, had 
been killed in an accident before I 
came to live in Banog. Now she 
lived alone in the toll-house cottage 
on the Pentir road. She was the one 
to whom the village turned when 
help was needed. 

The shop filled again with the 
children coming out of school. I 
waited for Matt to call Catti, as he 
usually did, to lend a hand; but he 
Struggled on by himself, only stop- 
ping in the middle of counting out 
aniseed balls to explain that “ Catti 
away with Willie to see the old lady. 
Not expecting her back till tea-time.” 


So far as I knew, this was the first ) 


time that Willie had ever gone 
accompanied to the hospital in 
Bangor. In the early days, along 
with many others, I had offered to 
go with him, but he had always 
refused, saying that he would rather 
be on his own. I wondered if there 
had been any special reason why 
Catti had gone with him after all 
this time. 


Matt said, as if reading my |, 


thoughts, “Came along last night 
he did, and looking sorry for himself, 
to ask Catti to go with him. Offered 
to pay her fare into the bargain. . . .” 


I was on my way to the Red ,; 


Dragon that evening when the Bangor 
bus drew up outside the station. 


Because Matt had said he was | 


expecting Catti back by tea-time I 
was surprised to see Willie and the 
blue-coated, thickly-stockinged Catti 


climb down to the road. It seemed | 
that they had spent longer in Bangor | 
than had been anticipated. I waited 
for them to come abreast and we 


walked together. | 
Willie was silent, his hands deep 
in the pockets of his coat, his brow 


puckered and his eyes fixed on the | 


mountains. He gave his usual reply 
to my inquiry after his mother’s 
health, then lapsed back into his 
silence. Catti eyed him sideways, 
made to speak, thought better of it, 
walked a few paces, then said it 
looked like being another fine day 
tomorrow. 

At the paper-shop we parted, 
Catti turning off home and Willie 
starting off down the hill. Then 
suddenly he stopped, hesitated, and 
retraced his steps. He asked me 
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if I was going to the Red Dragon. 
When I said that I was he stirred 
his feet in the dust of the road. He 
seemed to be coming to a decision. 

“J think,” he said after a while, 


_“T would like to come with you. 


If there are no objections ?”” There 
was a new tone to his voice that 
I found hard to define. 

Our combined entry into the bar 
of the Red Dragon created some- 
thing of a stir. It was, it seemed, 
the first time in his life that Willie 
had set foot in the place. He sipped 
quietly at a small glass of beer, then 
slipped away silently and suddenly 
without finishing the drink. I got 
the impression that the whole thing 
had been something in the nature of 
a gesture. It was, as it later turned 
out, not only the first time he had 
been in the Red Dragon, it was also 
the last. I wondered what train of 
thought had led him to do such a 


thing. 


After that incident life went on 
placidly in Banog, the only excite- 
ment being when it was known that 
a telephone kiosk was to be erected 
outside the post-office. The news 
had a mixed reception, half the 
village saying that it wasn’t needed, 
that it would block the pavement, 
and that it would look out of place 
anyway. The other half argued 
that one must be prepared to put 
up with infiltrated ugliness in the 
cause of progress. Opinion was also 
sharply divided upon its presumed 
appearance, some of the more village- 
proud individuals saying that repre- 
sentations should be made to the 
Post Office to ensure that the kiosk 

F2 


be built of the local granite to blend 
with the surrounding cottages. But 
when the workmen and the lorry 
arrived they off-loaded one of the 


familiar glass-and-metal cubicles. 


The betting on the marriage stakes 
varied from time to time as incidents 
unfolded themselves. It was learned 
that Dilys had baked a pie and that 
Willie had accepted it. Her starting 
price adjusted itself accordingly. 
Then the news broke that Willie 
had smiled, actually smiled and 
nodded to Olwen when he had 
passed her in the street. For two 
nights after that she ran favourite 


with Gwyn. 


A brisk thunderstorm one morning » 


gave rise to speculation until it was 
known that rather than brave being 
alone in the same house with Gwyn, 
Willie had been forced to shelter 
from the rain, but had run down the 
lane to Morgan’s farm, a good 
couple of hundred yards away. 

It was only by the flimsiest of 
chances that Matt came into posses- 
sion of the vital information about 
Margiad. It was a Wednesday 
afternoon, over a year since the old 
lady had been taken to hospital, 
and I was just on my way back from 
Pentir. I caught up with Matt, out 
for an afternoon stroll, just by the 
little bridge outside the tall house. 
We walked back into the village 
together; the new bright-red kiosk 
stood out like a neon sign. 

Matt said dourly: “ Spoiled the 
look of the place they have, sticking 
it there so it’s the first thing you see 
when you come into the village.” 

I agreed that it didn’t match very 
well. ‘“ But it’s a useful thing to 
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have for all that,” I told him. 
“There can’t be more than half a 
dozen private phones in the place.” 

** Few enough,” he agreed a little 
sheepishly. “And I’ve never used 
one ; not in all my life... .” 

The idea seemed to take hold of 
him, and as we neared the box 
he set four pennies on his palm. 
“A cousin over by Liverpool,” he 
said thoughtfully. “A long time 
since we have spoken together. If 
we were to ring him up now, that 
would be something.” 

“You'll want more than four- 
pence,” I pointed out. But it 
appeared that the novelty of using 
a telephone for the first time wasn’t 
worth more than fourpence. 

* I could speak with Ianto Tomos,” 
he mused. “ But I saw him this 
morning and I'll be seeing him again 
tonight. Stupid he would think me 
if I were to set his ’phone ringing 
to just be telling him that I was 
using the instrument.” 3 

The idea of ringing up the hospital 
and inquiring after Margiad came 
from me. Matt seized on it joyfully. 
“* A grand thought,” said he, opening 
the door. 

I showed him how to look up the 
number in the book and how to 
insert the coins before dialling. 
Then I left him to it. 

His anguished rappings on the 
glass brought me back. It seemed 
that he was through to the hospital 
but was having trouble in making 
himself understood. “ English, she 


Is,” he whispered fiercely, as if that 


were reason enough. Feeling a little 
annoyed at the implication I took 
the receiver from him, The voice 


at the other end identified itself with — 
some impatience as the receptionist, _ 
I inquired about Mrs Watkins, Mrs 
Margiad Watkins. | 

The voice asked me to hold on, | 


After a while it told me in bored 


tones that there was no patient of 
that name in the hospital. When! | 
repeated the name, asking if it was 
sure, the voice got rather short. 
Then I -wondered if they had ever 
had a patient of that name. The 
voice, now weary, asked me again | 
to hold the line. 

The final message, when it came, — 
took the wind out of my sails. “ Mrs | 
Margiad Watkins was a patient in 
this hospital. She died nearly six 
months ago.” 

“Well?” Matt asked when I 
came out into the fresh air. 


I gave him the message word for | 


word. ‘“ Dhkuw!” he breathed in| 
awe, and lapsed into a stunned ’ 
silence. 
When I came to think about it, — 
it seemed a reasonable thing for 
Willie to have done, keeping secret ° 
his mother’s death. In his eyes 
Margiad had been the bulwark | 
between himself and the designing - 
village widows. But to have gone 
to the trouble of making two pointless — 
trips to Bangor each week, just to / 
keep up the pretence! I found | 
something of the macabre in the 
little man who had tried to keep his + 
mother alive just for protection. 
There could be no doubt that the | 


very thought of marriage must have | 


been so abhorrent to him that he 
would go to any lengths to protect 
himself. 


Matt said: ‘* Six months back ?” 
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And when I nodded. ‘“ That would 
be the time when he asked Catti 
to go with him. She went again on 
the Sunday and the following Wed- 
nesday. All toffed up she was the 
last time, and me never even guessing 
what was afoot... .” 

He left me then, going up the 
narrow entry by the side of his shop 
without another word. 

I was present that evening in the 
Red Dragon when he spoke to Ianto 
Tomos. 

“ Asking for a favour, Ianto,” 
said he. “The money I have on 
little Gwyn——”’ 

“Taking no more,” Ianto told 
him without giving him time to 
finish. “ Too heavily backed already 
she is, and your own money already 
on at twenty to one.” 

“ Asking if you will take it off, 
then,” Matt said, and met my eyes 
unblushingly. The crowded room 
fell silent. 

Indeed, yes,” Ianto said brightly 
and in an obviously relieved tone. 
“ And who shall I be putting it on ? ” 

Matt stroked his chin. ‘“ None 
that I rightly fancy,” he said, after 
having considered the matter. He 
looked faintly embarrassed. “ Been 
thinking it over,” he said. ‘‘ Perhaps 
we have done wrong to have put 
money on such a thing.” 

There was a murmuring from the 
men, and [Ianto looked startled. 
The marriage stakes looked in danger 
of collapse. “ Chwara teg, Matt,” 
he said reprovingly. ‘“‘ That sort 


of thing isn’t done whateffer.... 
Pleased to oblige you by transferring 
your bet, but to give you the money 
back after the race has started-—~” 
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His long brown face showed its 
professional disapproval. 

“Wanting it both ways you are, 
Ianto Tomos,” Matt said sourly. 
“ Well, if it’s refusing to give the 
money back then be letting it ride 
where it stands. And your own 
fault if you drop a packet... .” 
Then he turned, the incident closed. 
“Darts . . .?” he invited generally. 

I felt the new knowledge weighing 
heavily on my conscience. Matt 
knew, and it appeared he was keeping 
it to himself. Catti too, I assumed, 
but she had only come to know 
directly through Willie. The threads 
of Welsh village life seemed to be 
entangling me in their earthy skeins. 
The next morning I went along to 
see Willie. 

He was pleased to see me, inviting 
me inside and turning right away 
to the brewing of tea. The place 
called for comment. The brasses 
gleamed, the furniture was spotless. 
The old wheel-chair stood in its 
corner, the rug neatly folded on the 
piled cushions. 

I was going to have made some 
remark about the way Gwyn was 
looking after the place ; instead, the 
wheelchair made me say: “I rang 
up the hospital yesterday, Willie, 
to ask after your mother. They 
told me. . . . I’m very sorry.” 

He stopped with the tea-caddy 
poised in mid-air as if the ground 
had been cut from under his feet. 
His mouth and eyes puckered, and 
for one moment I thought he was 
about to cry. I wished with all my 
heart that I had never suggested the 
hospital as a suitable place on which 
to let Matt try out the telephone. 
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“There -was no suffering,” he 
said softly to the caddy. “ Died 
in the night and with a smile. Still 
smiling when they showed her to 
me the next day, but glad that Catti 
was there with me for all that.” 

He set the teapot and cups on the 
table, then went to stand behind the 
chair, resting his hands on the back. 

** There’s missing her,” he said. 
“Sometimes I get to thinking that 
maybe it was a mistake, for all I 
stood by her bed. Maybe she’ll 
come back, and I can set her in the 
chair, and-——” 

“I know,” I broke in, trying to 
stem his misery. | 

“After she’d gone I still went 
to the hospital,” he went on. “I'd 
stand outside and look up at the 
walls. Such a great sprawl of a 
place it is. Then I got to thinking 
that I must make the best of it, 
that there was no one left for me 
to look after. But I couldn’t bring 
myself to tell the news to the village. 
There’d be sympathy, and offers of 
help, and that was something I 
couldn’t bear. Catti tried to help, 
saying that sooner or later they 
would find out. She tried to talk 
me out of catching the bus to Bangor, 
and when I told her I had to keep 
Mam alive, and that was the only 
way I could do it, she said that it 
was wrong to be living in the past. 
So after a while I took to dropping 
off the bus in Pentir, and spending 
the afternoon in walking in the 
valley. 

“But now they know,” he said, 
sadly. ‘‘ I can’t be keeping her alive 


any more.... 


“No,” I said, keeping my voice 
steady with an effort. “ There’s no 
harm done. There’s only Matt who 
knows, besides myself, and he won’t 
talk of it I’m sure.” 

He seemed to take a grip on 
himself, straightening his thin 
shoulders and lifting his hands from 
the chair. “It’s better that it all 
come out,” he decided. “A new 
life I must make for myself, and all 
on my own.” 

And then he smiled a little. ‘“ At 
the time, Catti said I must pull 
myself together and start a new life. 
I tried, but——” 

** I remember,” I said, recalling his 
visit with me to the Red Dragon. 

He poured out the tea, glancing 
at the clock. ‘‘ Mrs Pugh late this 
morning,” he said, in an obvious 
attempt to get things back to normal. 
For a moment I was lost, thinking 
only of the little widow as Gwyn. 
Half an hour later, when I was going, 
and Gwyn still hadn’t showed up, 
I offered to call in at her cottage to 
see if anything had happened. 

She was sitting in an arm-chair, 
one leg stretched out in front of her, 
and a bowl of water and some 
bandages on the rug by her feet. 
Catti was there, just putting on her 
coat when I arrived. 

They were garrulous in their 
explanations, and Gwyn apologetic, 
asking me to be sure to tell Willie 
that she’d be along as soon as ever 
she was able. It appeared that she’d 
had an accident, tripping on the 
awkwardly curved staircase and 
twisting her ankle. After it had 


happened she had dragged herself 
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to the door and called to a passing 
child to let Catti know what had 
occurred. “As right as rain in a 
couple of days,” she smiled at me. 
But Catti, walking back with me, 
wasn’t so sure. ‘“‘ A real bad sprain,” 
she said; “‘ and me wanting to send 
for doctor, only Gwyn not the one 
to want a lot of fuss. But it’s more 
than a few days I’m thinking before 
she can set that foot to ground.” 
Catti was right. It was many 
weeks before Gwyn set that foot 
to the ground. But for all that, it 
didn’t keep her confined to her 
cottage. For the next morning, 
when I went along to collect my 
papers, I met a procession coming 
up the hill—a procession that was so 
familiar, that for a moment I thought 
I was seeing a ghost in the little lady 
who sat so placidly in the wheel- 


g chair, her hands crossed on her lap, 


r= 


smiling as she came. 

But as they came nearer, and 
Willie raised his smiling face over 
the back of the chair, I saw that it 
was little Gwyn who sat there, and 
as comfortably as if she had occupied 
it all her life. And on Willie’s face 
was a look of supreme contentment. 

They stopped outside the grocer’s, 
and while I inquired about her 
ankle, Willie came bustling out with 
a handful of carrots, offering them 
for her inspection. 

“Not of the best, Willie, bach,” 


said Gwyn, turning them over care- 


fully. ‘‘ Be asking if he has any of 
the local-grown ones. . . .” 

“As pleasant a sight as I have 
ever seen,” Matt said to me that 
afternoon when I made the excuse 


of cigarettes to have a word with 
him in his shop. “ Fair did my 
heart good to see the way he was 
fussing over her. And telling every- 
one how his Mam was dead, just 
like she’d only just passed away. 
Thinking now for sure that it’s only 
a matter of time before they’re 


getting married.” 


** And you will stand to pick up 
quite a sum from Ianto Tomos,” 
I said with a little spite. 

Diawch,”’ he said, grinning. “A 
lot of nonsense that anyway, and 
Ianto’s own fault when he has to 
fork out. And the winnings will 
go on the best wedding-present this 
village has ever seen.” 

He nodded to me. “ Right you 
were to speak out about the marriage 
stakes. A bad thing to be putting 
money on such a serious business, 
But there’s the old sow over by 
Evan Brown Jug. Regular with her 
litters as clockwork, and always a 
goodly number. Due in a few 
weeks, and a book open on the 
number if you’ve got a liking to be 
placing a couple of bob . . .?” 

When my hand was on the door he 
said : “ You wouldn’t be thinking for 
a moment that it wasn’t an accident ?” 

** Accident ? ” I wondered. 

“ Little Gwyn,” he said, winking. 
** Coming down those stairs of hers 
for twelve years to my knowledge, 
and as sure-footed as they come. 
And nobody but that Catti of 
mine having seen the swollen ankle. 
I wouldn’t put it past the two of 
them,” said Matt. 

But, of course, that idea was 
ridiculous. 
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HANNON IS GOD 


BY JOHN MERCER 


THE guard put the horn to his 
mouth and blew a short indignant 


note towards the driver’s end of the | 


train. For a few seconds nothing 
happened, and then the two battered 
carriages moved away up the slope. 
The man with the horn leapt on a step, 
waved his instrument at the signpost, 
and then disappeared inside his cabin. 


Two thousand years after Cesar, a 


yellowing photograph of President 
Bourguiba stared smugly down from 
a frame of dirty plastered wall: 
unlike Cesar’s images, which were 
available for anyone to deck at 


will, the President’s likeness was 


stuck on noticeably high up, well 
above the high-tide mark of childish 
writings and drawings. The station 
sign, written impartially in both 
French and Arabic, stated, with no 
more excitement than if it were on 
the London Underground, a bare 
word—CARTHAGE. 

This was disappointing, although 
what I was expecting was difficult 
to say. The toy-train platform—a 
hut on a strip of concrete—was 
warmly overgrown with trailing blue- 
flowered vine ; here and there were 
marble plinths to serve as seats, and, 
propped in a corner, a splintered 
column of fluted reddish stone. Very 
pretty, I thought ; like a set for one 
of Anouilh’s piéces roses; not the 


sensation which I had imagined, 
On the back wall of the hut was a 
plan of the ruins, neatly coloured 
in reds and greens. Ai little key at 
the foot said Red equalled Punic, 
Green equalled Roman: in places 
the superimposition of differing 
conquerors had led to confusion in 
the colour scheme, and the elements 
had at some time run the differing 
strains together into brownish streaks. 

The choice lay between a trudge 
uphill, the heat and the Hill of 
Byrsa, and a stroll downhill towards 
the sea’ and either the Punic Port 
or the Thermz built by Antoninus 


in A.D. 145. It was still early, and > 


a lot of Arabs seemed to be assem- 
bling outside the exit on my side of 
the station; not wishing to become 
involved in such a crowd, I crossed 
the line in the uphill direction. As 
I left the platform an odd figure, 
muffled in a cloak in spite of the 
temperature, rose to its feet and 
announced that it sold newspapers. 
For a moment the.thick parchment 
attracted me, but on closer inspection 
I saw that they were the usual 
political organs—the Arab vendor 
merely held them in a greasy yellow 
stencil which he had found some- 
where ; flapping his burnous_dis- 
gustedly, he wandered away. 
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decoration in sugar-icing, the dome 
and one of the square towers of the 
Basilica began to emerge from behind 
a line of modern villas. But_ the 
halt with the newspaper-seller had 
allowed the crowd to catch me up, 
for they had in fact been after me, 
as I now found out. 

“They not dear, mister,” and 
then to punch it home, “‘ they very 
cheap’; the fleetest of foot, aged 
about fifteen, thrust a collection of 
baked-earth lamps into my hands. 
Small, some two or three inches 
long, crudely made, they were of 
several types, coloured grey or brown. 

“That one,” he said, pointing at 
one embossed with a divinity sitting 
on a sort of frog, “‘is Roman. And 
that is Punic.” The latter lamp 
was shaped as a head wearing a 
Phrygian bonnet; the peak had a 
hole in to let it be hung, the eyes 
were pierced to take the wicks, and 
the oil was poured in through the 
gaping mouth. The boy Kept up 
a stream of sales talk: “And you 
buy this one and you have the set, 


Punic, Roman and Christian; very — 


valuable.” He spoke partly in 
French and partly in English. “ Only 
one dinar each.” His voice was 
that of a genuine bargain seller ; 
the rest of the mob hung back in 
breathless anticipation. One of them 
volunteered: “ He digs in the ruins 
at night to find them; very valuable.” 
Unfortunately for him, I had already 
been warned that a local—one who 
was said to live in a Roman cistern 
at La Malga, just up the hill—had 
chanced to find some lamp moulds 
genuinely dating back to the ancients ; 
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he now prospered by mass-producing 
lamps for visiting tourists. I 
supposed that it was one of his 
‘agents’ with whom I was then 
dealing. 

Returning the heap of assorted 
wrestlers, water-carriers and god- 
desses, I said, “They must be 
valuable when you ask so much.” 
A dinar was worth about seventeen 
shillings. This was the signal for 
the rest of them to hurl themselves 
upon me; the majority seemed 
to be guides, types with whom I 
would be reluctant to tour ruins, a 
great part of them underground. 
One mild little man kept up with 
me long after the rest; he was the 
owner of the magnificently arrayed 
carriage which stood not far away: 
two glossy black horses, their manes 
plaited with red silk, a carriage of 
well-waxed olive wood, brass lamps 
and a fine high driving-seat. We 
puffed our way up the hill side by 
side, he relating the pleasure obtain- 
able from hiring a coach and guide 
all in one, I reiterating that I 
would do it on foot. Finally, 
crinkling up his face into what he 
hoped was a smile of genuine 
sincerity, he tried his last line : 

“I drive the British Ambassador 
on tour of Carthage one day,” he 
said, “he was very happy.” This 
failing, he gave up; he would have 
been better off with the Romans, 
I suppose: they went everywhere 
by chariot. 

A short cut across a field of green 
corn led up to the Basilica: the 
hill, occupied and fortified, since 
about 800 B.C., by successive con- 
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querors of the countryside, was now 
ornamented by the Roman Catholic 
church. The cake decoration, 
smoothly towered and turreted, gave 
to the land about it a strong flavour 
of the Byzantines and the Moors. 
The ground on which it stood 
seemed to be crumbling away, but, 
as I went nearer, I saw that it was 
pitted with the fresh brown scars of 
excavations. No one was at work: 
an empty barrow and a heap of 
broken pottery lay at the bottom of 
a trench. Looking as though on 
the point of falling for ever were 
the remains of a wall flung around 
the citadel by Queen Dido when she 
first took over the hill, now muddled 
up with remnants of fortifications 
put up by the Emperor Augustus, 
made from thousands of wine-jars 
which bore dates just prior to the 
birth of Christ; a later wall (A.D. 
425) of Theodosius II., and other 
works of the Vandals and the 
Byzantines. Impossible as it was 
to decide which was which, I almost 
regretted not having a guide. 

I walked round the hill, on to its 
northern flank, into the shadow of 
the Basilica. Across the main boule- 
vard, chastely sheltered by a high 
wall, was a tiny Carmelite convent 
where a few nuns still lived in 
peaceful seclusion : in their grounds 
was a koubba, a small whitewashed 
building which accommodated the 
bones of a holy man—the sun was 
doing its best to light up the rusty 
crescent on its dome. A few yards 
to the right was another convent, 
the White Sisters, missionaries .. . 
and the wall against which I was 
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sitting, joining the back of the 
Basilica, was a seminary for young 
priests, the White Fathers. Amidst 
this concentration of religion I was 
not surpised to find complete silence ; 
it was akin to being in a large open- 
air cathedral, one walked on tiptoe. 

I could not help reflecting on the 
amount of thought which had been 
expended on that hill in nearly 
three thousand years. Dido, at 
least according to Virgil, sorrowing 
for Aeneas; Hamilcar working out 
his tactics against the Mercenaries, 
forcing his terrified army along a 
narrow sandbar in water up to their 
necks, winning the battle by that 
surprise attack ; St Augustin arguing 
with the Donatists on the ground 
where the Carmelites now live; and 
others, St Cyprian, Julius Cesar 
. . . @ resounding list of men. As 
I sat there, the fall of Carthage, 
Flaubert pottering about in 1858, 
St Louis dying on the eve of 
his victory, the Romans shouting 
* Cyprianus ad Leones,’ events spin- 
ning back at me from the pages of 
the history book, the tranquillity was 
rent by a most terrifying noise. 

At first sight I thought it must 
be a forerunner of the chili, the local 
name for the unwanted sirocco, 
which was approaching. As it 
neared, I was able to see that the 
great dust-cloud was caused by two 
enormous black Mercedes complete 
with motor-cycle escort eight strong ; 
the howling was caused by the 
latter, who employed for the purpose 
what must have been a specially 
designed klaxon—designed, that is, 
to strike terror into the souls of the 
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_ Arab population. I was walking 
down the hill by then and the convoy 


; passed me just as I regained the 
road ; 

| prostrate myself (I was once stopped 
- on a completely empty desert high- 


unsure whether I should 


way by the last car of a similar 
caravan and asked why I hadn’t 
driven my own car off the road on 
hearing their approach) I made 
so bold as to stare inside and, to my 
delight, the station photograph stared 
back at me; the red tarboosh 
looked very new and well brushed. 
The President of the Republic had 
a palace at Saida, not far away, and 


_ took that route each day into the 
’ capital. As the engines and sirens 


whirled into the distance, the settling 

dust revealed a series of road plaques. 

First of all, neutrally archeological, 

‘Avenue of the Amphitheatre ; 
next a French prelate, ‘ Avenue 0 

_ Cardinal Lavigerie ’—the latter very 


officially crossed out—and finally, 


a magnificent plate saying ‘ Avenue 
of the Republic’: thus the changing 
face of Tunisia since the departure 
of the French. Perhaps the President 
had noticed it on his comings and 
goings and made a special point of 
having it changed: the main boule- 
vard in the capital is now called by 
his name. A few days after my visit 
to Carthage I did meet and talk to 
the owner of one of the villas in the 
. Avenue of the Republic: an ageing 
Frenchman, burdened with self-pity, 


he bewailed the difficulties he now 
encountered while continuing to live 
in Tunisia. He had a house in 
Tunis itself, but had sunk his capital 
, into three villas at Carthage—labour 


| 
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was cheap—and, before the Inde- 
pendence, when Carthage was the 
banlieue of the capital, could have 
rented them out at great profit. 
Now they were become liabilities, 
since there were few people left in 
the country to take them. He saw 
the changing State as aimed directly 
at his interests: “ When we have 
done so much for them!” he said, 
shaking his head at the ungratefulness. 
Saints Felicity and Perpetua were 
next on the itinerary; thrown to 
the lions on the 7th March A.D. 203, 
or, rather, ‘ exposed to the teeth of 
wild beasts’ as the inscription on 
their chapel relates in my translation. 
A pilgrimage is made there each 
year : several thousand people, mainly 
banner-waving youth organisations, 
flood the Amphitheatre to listen to 
an open-air service. I was relieved 
to notice that all was silent as I 
approached. 
- On top of a mound away to my 
right a group of Arab children, some 
in ragged shirts worn as smocks, 
some naked, were standing watching 
me. They saw me glancing over 
and, embarrassed, they tumbled down 
the slope, out of sight. Appian 
relates that Julius Cesar, having 
subdued a rebellion (46 B.c.) of the 
Pompeians in Africa—during which 
Cato the Younger met his celebrated 
death—set up a camp near the ruins 
of Carthage. Here he had a dream 
in which he saw an army weeping, 
and, on waking, having interpreted 
the dream, he wrote at once in his 
notebook, ‘ Colonise Carthage.’ On 
return to Rome from a settled Africa, 
he sent off three thousand poor 
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citizens to take over the devastated 
lands. Those whom Cesar had 
settled Bourguiba is now busy 
resettling elsewhere—or, at least, 
their descendants. For La Malga, 
where the ragged children lived, is, 
or was at the moment that I reached 
the top of the mound, a distress 
to the mind and the eye. But as I 
have already remarked, the Tunisian 
administration was said to be taking 
the matter in hand. 

The Arabic word imalqua means 
‘ hanging,’ and refers to the ruins of 
an aqueduct built by the Emperor 
Hadrian. This aqueduct used to 
empty itself into rows of gigantic 
cisterns, of Punic origin but improved 
when the aqueduct was built. From 
my vantage point I was overlooking 
the cisterns: not far away, the now 
collapsed archways must have begun 
their hummocking progress into the 
distance, towards the Zaghouan 
mountain and the source of the 
water. Around the cisterns were 
Arab shacks, constructions ill-made 
from stone which once formed part 
of the elegantly domed roofs of the 
reservoirs, and presumably, since 
little of it was to be seen, from the 
aqueduct itself. Jumbled together, 
roofed with branches and all sorts of 
other odds and ends, littered with 
refuse, the ground around trampled 
into bare earth, the huts—I was put 
in mind of a refugee camp—presented 
themselves incongruously at Carthage 
just over the hill from the sleek 
Basilica and the lines of spruce green 
and white villas. I suppose it must 


have been easy for the respectable 
_ French residents to ignore the spot, 


tucked away out of sight some 
distance from the main road. 
A crowd had gathered at one of 


‘the cisterns, so I walked over to add 


myself to the onlookers. Some of 
the vaults contained more ram- 
shackle dwellings; some, more 
collapsed than the rest, were in use 
as shelters for cattle; no one took 
much notice of me. An old man 
had fallen into what looked the best 
preserved of the cisterns, and its 
sides were too sheer for him to 
climb out. He had evidently been 
trying to persuade a mangy goat to 
clamber up and had then lost his 
footing himself; he was unhurt, but 
indignant. The crowd chaffed him 
and shouted advice; the women 
more energetically than the men. 


In spite of their poverty, many wore , 


finely tinted silken cloths, purples 
swirling into deep blues and reds, 
familiar colours in the fields of 
Tunisia. On their dusty brown 
ankles some had silver bracelets, 
their heirlooms, only to be sold in 
case of real need—they lived, by 
European standards, in atrocious 
poverty rather than sell these silver 
rings. Uniformly short in stature, 
hair bound back with a strip of 
bright cloth, their heads weaving 
colourfully between the greasy red 
skull-caps worn by their menfolk, 
everyone was pressing to the edge 
of the cistern. No one had a rope. 
Standing there tugging at his wispy 
beard, the patient goat cropping the 
weed at his side, the old man 
reminded me of some Biblical scene, 
but I could not remember which. 
I wandered back the way I had come. 
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One vault lean-to had a leering 
noseless marble bust on its roof; I 
hoped it was of Cesar. 


The part of Carthage where I 


~ 


| now found myself produced relics 


- at every step; tombs had been 
excavated on the corners of tracks, 
making walking hazardous. I 
peered into one or two, hoping to 
find some splendid piece of over- 


| looked statuary, but the smell was 


too much and I did not pursue the 
investigation very far. Some youths 
were playing football in the orchestra 
of the Roman theatre; I walked 
through the back of the stage and 


| stopped to look up at the green bowl 


' with its traces of stone terracing. 
A number of grey and rose marble 
columns stood behind me, backing 
impartially anyone and everyone who 
wished to posture there. The foot- 
ball bounced about among them and 
the boys shouted to me to kick it 
back. 

Lunch was eaten  grandiosely 


| enough, on the plateau of the Odeon ; 


sandwiches spread out on the floor 


: of an excavated Roman villa, an 


opportunity to study the few square 
feet of black-and-white mosaic which 
remained in the corners of the room 
in which I sat. The houses dug up 
around the Odeon were said to have 
been those of the richest citizens, 
tivalling even Hadrian’s Villa in 


| their beauty and elegance. Theirs 


was an unbroken view—the red cliff 
of Sidi-bou-Said topped by a mass 
of white houses, the coast to the 
Lake of Tunis, round the bay to 
the mountains of Korbous, the ‘ sun’ 


) mountains, and out along Cape Bon, 
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over the sea towards Rome. The 
glitter on the water obscured the 
tip of Cape Bon; I visualised the 
fat Carthaginian merchants taking 
their ease in that villa, and yet never 
quite sure whether the haze over 
the cape might not suddenly reveal 
a Roman fleet, bent on the destruc- 
tion of their luxury; for time and 
again the two powers came to blows, 
until Carthage was razed to the 
ground by Scipio Enmilianus in 
A.D. 146. A white baking silence lay 
over the ruins. ... I cowered against 
a few feet of excavated wall, trying 
to keep in the shade. 

Eventually I had to gather up my 
belongings and make a move out 
into the sun. Down the slope from 
the plateau, each step scuffing up 


tiny loose squares of marble from 


disintegrated mosaics, over the rail- 
way line, rather than the level-crossing 
—to avoid the tourist touts—into the 
lower half of Carthage. All the 
houses were silent, shuttered; it 
seemed odd that the sun, pulsating 
off the concrete into my eyes, 
bouncing visibly off the trees onto 
my back and sides, pressing down 
on the battered straw hat which gave 
scant protection, should be doing 
So quite silently. I was not surprised 
when an enormous locust-like 
creature clattered across my path in 
an uncontrolled semicircle . . . the 
hot silence had manifested itself at 
last. 

Remembering the station plan, I 
very soon turned left, avoiding a 
palace, the approach to which was 
guarded by two policemen with 
machine-guns: I wondered if this 
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was the President’s palace, but 
did not stop to inquire, not wishing 


to be misunderstood. A brightly — 


lettered signpost appeared; an in- 
scription of recent date said 
THERMES D’ ANTONIN.’ 

The baths were near the sea, at 
the foot of a small rise surmounted 
by a fort. This was the place where 
Roman Carthage was able to relax, 
talk and feel at home; where men 
of more recent times would take 
themselves off to their club, meeting 
their friends and amusing themselves, 
the Carthaginians, of whatever social 
standing, would go along to the baths. 
I wandered through the maze of 
passages and rooms, many still 


roofed in: four pools of different — 


temperatures, for serious bathers, 
from boiling to freezing, for each 
sex; rooms for physical exercises 
and rooms for recovering from them 
afterwards; fine airy rooms for 
simply walking about and filling the 
lungs with the sea breezes—the 
water’s edge fringed the promenade. 
Marble columns, statues imported 
from Rome, and coloured mosaics— 
in which they excelled—provided 
the setting. Modern man, as he 
rises out of his cramped bath and 
sees himself reflected in his steamy 
shaving-mirror, may well be missing 
something. 

But, 1800 years after the Romans 
constructed them and 1500 after 
the Vandals tore them down, I had 
to content myself with a few flooded 
rooms and some massive fragments 
of marble which had been too heavy 
for the pillaging English admiral who, 
at the end of the last century, loaded 
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up his men-of-war with the best of 
the columns. The lighters could 
not manage the biggest—it can be 
very rough there and perhaps the 
British ships were a long way off 
shore—so the remaining columns 
had to be left on the beach, where 
they were eroded by the waves, 


But that was not the only act of | 


vandalism. Between those who gave 
origin to the term and the tourist of 
the day I felt there was little to 
choose: the Vandals had pulled 
down the baths in one swoop, the 
modern tourist was taking away, 
little by little, what remained. There 
is a noticeable growth in the number 
of museums, in the importance 
which people will attach to dis- 
covered rubbish for its own sake 
sooner than take an interest in the 
results of researches into the lips 
and minds of past civilisations, based 
on these discoveries ; the public are 
developing a fanatical desire to 
possess anything that was put to- 
gether by anyone long since dead. 
Taken out of its context, stuck up 
on a shelf somewhere and left to 
itself: ‘the fate of all things rare.’ 
I sat on a crumbling wall and thought 
of the number of people I had seen 
standing awestruck before museum 
pieces solemnly labelled ‘ believed 


~ to be foot of a Jupiter—found 


Carthage 1898’ or some such non- 
sense; yet who would not have 
stirred to see a Rodin exhibition. 
I have always suspected some strange 
power to emanate from such mangled 
discoveries, yet, as with hares’ feet, 
I have never felt its attraction. 
These gloomy thoughts, engen- 
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dered probably by my annoyance 
at there being so little to see at 


the —Therme of Antoninus, were 


_ pleasantly diverted. A family of 


‘ 


| 


| 


Americans suddenly came round the 
corner. One of the Arabs, who had 
pestered me earlier, was now 
‘guiding’ them. I overheard in 


] English, “All water in here very 


hot—over there the hole where it 
come in”—the guide pointed and 
the tourists leant obediently into the 
gloom and peered at the slimy wall, 
the smallest child having to be re- 
strained or it would have fallen into 
the brackish water, several feet deep. 

“Where did the water in the hole 
come from, Pop?” | 
Pop, a man of about fifty, hair 
close-cropped, neat thin bow-tie, 
looked hopefully at the Arab, who 
merely scowled by way of an answer. 
As the convoy moved off around the 
next wall, the same child could be 
heard asking in a nasal voice whether 
‘they’ had had ground water or 
apipeline. ... 

Without a great deal of regret, I 
left the baths, envying, though, the 
archeologists who had had the 
pleasure of excavating them in the 
first place. A walk on the shore 
from which Hannon and his fleet 
had set out to subdue what are now 
called the Cameroons, seemed in- 
dicated. Some doubt exists about 
the place Hannon actually reached 
in his voyage—it was, after all, the 
fifth century before Christ—but 
authorities agree that he returned 
with some parrots which were well 
indoctrinated with his brilliance, 
since they repeated incessantly 
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“Hannon is god,” ‘“ Hannon is 
god.” The propaganda of dictators 
since Hannon has, perhaps, gained 
little in subtlety. 

A grey, dusty barrenness lay over 
the sea-shore ; in the sweep of the 
smut-flecked sands, in the cliffs 
which had moved back out of reach 
of the water; for death comes to a 
cliff when it has no longer to fight 
against the erosion of the sea. The 
cleanly-broken edges of the rock 
drift over and lose their lines, the 
colour of freshly exposed earth is 
lost. I remembered the harbour at 
Byblos some years before, all char- 
acter trampled out of the land by the 
passage of so many people ; the land 
now lying fallow. 

Somewhere under the water in 
front of me there were said to be 
traces of quays, the unsheltered 
anchorage offered in Punic times to 
unimportant shipping. A few hun- 
dred yards along the shore were the 
main ports, military and commer- 
cial: these were two connecting 
lakes with a narrow channel out into 
the sea. They are now only weed- 
covered ponds ; the island on which 
stood the Admiral’s Palace is a 
grassy mound in the middle of the 
inner one, the Military Port. I 
was immediately struck by the lack 
of space in comparison to the size of 
the legendary Carthaginian navy : the 
ingenious theory presently advanced 
is that the tiny pool was surrounded 
by a ring of dry docks—each one 
flanked with a pair of marble pillars, 
the whole giving the impression of 
a circular colonnade—and that, as 
the navy docked, so each vessel was 
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hauled up out of the water. Some 
two hundred could be accommodated 
that way. The palace being raised 
above the surrounding land, the 
admiral was able to survey the sea 


outside and the harbour inside at 


the same time. From his island 
sounded the trumpets which caused 
the sweeping colonnade in front of 
him to disgorge the Punic warships : 
a pity, perhaps, that the enemy 
could not see it, since it must have 
been an imposing sight. The Arabs 
under Hassan filled up the ports at 
the end of the seventh-century A.D. 
and they have only recently been 
dug out. 

At the dock edge itself, now with 
a private house on either side, was 
the Tophet, or sacrificial temple, 
dedicated to the goddess Tanit. 
Before really important encounters, 
the Carthaginians had the pleasant 
habit of burning two or three hundred 
of the children of their nobility by 
way of a bribe to the goddess; the 
remains of each child were buried 
in a jar at the foot of a little stele 
engraved with the Tanit symbol: 
a caricature figure made from a 
triangle surmounted by a circle to 
which added a pair of upraised arms. 
The oven, a crusty brown brick, 
and hundreds of unearthed steles, 
are still in place today. 


From the direction of the station 
came the blast of a train hooter: 


there would be another departure 


in a quarter ofan hour. The guardian | 
of the Tophet, interrupted in the 


full flow of his description of the ; 


holocausts—I think he was delighted 

to get a visitor who would listen to 

him—watched me sadly as I hastily | 
excused myself and set off up the 

road. A few minutes later I was 
back on the toy platform; the 
President’s photo seemed to be 
looking at me rather more distaste- 
fully than it had in the morning. 
The carriages were coming in when 
I heard a voice at my elbow: it was | 


the lamp vendor, his price down to | 


a fifth. 
“Now you buy, monsieur, they | 


only two hundred millimes ! ” 


He must have had a bad day; | 
I gave him a cigarette, forestalling 
the inevitable last-ditch demand, 
and climbed exhaustedly into the 
compartment. He waved from the 
platform as the train drew out of | 
the station. The winter sun goes | 
down early even in Tunisia: through 
the grimy carriage windows I caught 
a glimpse of its horizontal beams | 
accentuating the hump of a half- 
buried wall—doubtless hundreds | 
of years old—in the middle of a ; 
field. 
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For almost fifteen years, after the 
war, we all knew what the term 
‘Dollar Crisis’ meant, and it was 
always bad news so far as this 
country was concerned. It meant 
that the Sterling Area was importing 
more from the Dollar Area than it 
could afford to pay for with exports ; 
the deficit was getting out of hand ; 
and this country, as the central 
banker of the Sterling Area, had to 
face the consequences, even if other 
members of the Sterling Area were 
sometimes the worst culprits. The 
crisis occurred about once every 
two years, and some experts said 
that it would never stop recurring. 
It was met once, and nearly twice, 
by devaluing the pound, several 
times by increasing the Bank Rate 
in order to attract savings to this 
country, and invariably by cutting 
dollar expenditure. But in the last 
year or so the whole trend has 
astonishingly gone into reverse. Al- 
though no one would regard it as 
patriotic to call the latest ‘ Dollar 
Crisis’ good news, what it in fact 
meant this time was a crisis for the 

The signs that it was coming were 
teally obvious a long time in advance. 
This country was out of its own 
cycle of dollar problems two years 
ago, when restrictions on dollar 
expenditure were nearly abolished 
and even tourists were allowed to 


take as much currency to the U.S.A. 
as to any other country. Since then 
the Americans’ shortage of other cur- 
rencies, and of gold in consequence, 
has grown alarmingly. The climax 
came towards the end of last year, 
when the U.S. gold reserves in Fort 
Knox fell below the conventional — 
safety-level. (As a matter of fact, 
there is still just as much gold in 
Fort Knox as before, but most of 
it now has the labels of other owners 
attached to it instead of the U.S. 
label.) Rumours began to spread 
abroad that the U.S. Government 
might at last decide to raise the 
price of gold, in other words to de- 
value the dollar. Two of the most 
important U.S. officials, Mr Ander- 
son (Secretary to the Treasury) and 
Mr Dillon (Under-Secretary of 
State in the State Department at the 
time, now President Kennedy’s 
Secretary of the Treasury), set out 
for Europe to seek help, particularly 
from the West Germans, to whom | 
most of the gold now belonged. 

It appears that they received little 
comfort in Germany. Indeed, on 
their return to the U.S.A. the Press 
described their mission as a fiasco. 
But the British Government did 
what it could to help by slightly 
lowering the Bank Rate in December, 
in order to reduce the attractiveness 
of this country to foreign funds in ~ 
comparison with the U.S.A. It was 
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the first time since the war that such 
a change had been made in our 
Bank Rate purely for the benefit of 
a foreign currency, and as such it 
was an important sign of the times. 
But whatever contributory measures 
might be taken abroad, the problem 
remained essentially one for the 
U.S.A., and of course particularly 
for the new administration. In a 
way it may have been a stroke of 
luck for the new President that the 
crisis came just at the end of his 
predecessor’s term of office. For 
while justifiably blaming the old 
administration for the trouble, he 
may be able to take advantage of it 
to carry out measures of economy 
which he would have wanted to make 
in any case, but which would other- 
wise have been unpopular and 
perhaps politically impossible. 

The reduction of overseas expendi- 
ture, which is one of them, has 
already begun. Military establish- 
ments in Europe are already being 
cut. Non-military aid is to be 
pruned too. There was even talk 
of forcing cuts in private investment 
overseas, such as the Ford Motor 
Company’s purchase of the shares 


of its British subsidiary at Dagenham, — 


which caused such opposition in the 
House of Commons last November ; 
but that lay beyond the powers of 
the U.S. Government. The case of 
Ford’s was a reminder that the 
fundamental cause of the Americans’ 
problem was not an adverse balance 
of trade, as it always used to be 
when we had our own dollar crises ; 
it was due rather to the immense 
scale on which the Americans lent, 


gave away, and invested their money 
overseas. They brought the trouble 
on themselves, in fact, by doing 
precisely what Lord Keynes urged 
them to do at the end of the war: 
pursuing ‘good creditor’ policies, 
It seems particularly unfair that their 


trouble should have coincided with | 


a fresh wave of the recurrent anti- 
Americanism latent in a part of the 
British public’s mind. It was brought 
to the surface this time by the Ford 
shares deal and the establishment of 
a Polaris submarine base in Scotland : 
in other words, by an American 
investment in our prosperity and an 
American contribution to our defence. 
It would be hard to imagine any- 
thing more unreasonable than that— 
or anything better calculated to 
drive the Americans back into 
isolationist policies. 

Whatever measures the new Presi- 
dent may take, however, there are 
two that he is virtually certain not 
to take. One is to withdraw alto- 
gether from Europe into renewed 
isolation ; for that would prejudice 
American defence too, relying as it 
still does on having missile bases 
closer to the Soviet Union than 
Soviet bases can be to the U.S.A. 
The other is to devalue the dollar 
by increasing the price of gold. 
That would be regarded as practi- 
cally an un-American act of betrayal, 
as well as a confession of defeat. It 
would also incidentally do a good 
turn to two of the governments 
which President Kennedy probably 
dislikes more than any others in the 
world—those of the Soviet Union 
and South Africa, which happen to 
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be the two principal gold-producing 
countries. Fortunately such panic 
measures need not even be contem- 
plated, for no one can doubt the 
fundamental soundness and buoyancy 
of the U.S.A.’s economy and its 


currency in the long run. 


Britain’s own economic situation, 
meanwhile, is none the less precarious 
for being less dramatic. The setback 
to our balance of payments at the end 
of last year was an experience of a 
kind which we have become used to 
at fairly regular intervals since the 
war, but that did not mean that it 
could be taken lightly. On the 
contrary, there were signs that al- 
though it was less severe than some 
of its predecessors it might well be 
more protracted: it might even 
herald a permanent decline in our 
competitive position in the world. 
One particularly disturbing feature 
of it was that the loss of export 
trade was most marked in the 
shipbuilding and motor industries, 
which have been our mainstay in 
the past. Another was that the area 
where our trade is shrinking most 
markedly is the only part of the 
world where there is a notably 
expanding market at the present 
time—Western Europe. That is 
the inevitable consequence of our 
failure to come to terms with the 
Six in the European Economic 
Community. 

A further step towards the 
economic division of Western Europe 
was taken at the turn of the year, 
when the Six took their first steps 
towards instituting a common ex- 


ternal tariff to imports from out- 
siders. The Treaty of Rome had 
prescribed this step four years after 
ratification, which would normally 
have meant by the middle of 1961 ; 
but last year a decision was taken to 
accelerate the whole process, with 
the result that the Common Market 
has become unique among inter- 
national treaties in coming into 
operation ahead of schedule. That 
urgency is enough to show how 
determined the Six are to unite in 
fact and not merely on paper. It 
also shows how umwise successive 
British governments have been to 
refuse to take the movement seriously. 
They were undoubtedly encouraged 
in their unwisdom by the Foreign 
Office, whose permanent head at the 
time of the critical negotiations 
committed himself to the forecast 
that neither the Common Market 
nor the Free Trade Area would ever 
come into being at all. 

The European Free Trade Associ- 
ation to which we now belong as 
an alternative to the Common Market 
is not the same as the Free Trade 
Area suggested by Mr Macmillan 
when he was Chancellor in 1956, 
which was intended to include the 
Six of the Common Market as well 
as the Seven of the Association. 
But the ultimate object of the 
British Government remains the 
same: to bring together all thirteen, 
and any other country that will join, 
in an economic association without 
far-reaching political commitments. 
Political non-commitment, however, 
is precisely what the Six (or at any 
rate the French, who are making 
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the running) resolutely refuse to 


countenance. The European Eco- — 


nomic Community is already a 
federal political unit, intended to be 
permanent and indissoluble. The 
European Free Trade Association 
(E.F.T.A.) is a negotiating team, 
intended to dissolve into something 
new. 

The E.F.T.A. obviously could not 
become permanent without becoming 
in effect a little British Empire. 
The predominance of the United 
Kingdom among the Seven can be 
readily seen from the _ essential 


Statistics. This country alone has 


60 per cent of the population of the 
whole Association, and produces 
three-quarters of the steel and well 
over half the electric power avail- 
able to it. Our coal production is 


immeasurably greater than that of 


other countries. Our industrial pre- 
dominance, in fact, would reduce 
our associates to the status of satellites 
if the E.F.T.A. were an organisation 
of the same kind as the Common 
Market. In intention, of course, it 
is no such thing ;, but unfortunately 
economic associations often tend to 
take on a life of their own beyond 
their founders’ intentions, and thus 
to perpetuate divisions which they 
were designed to heal. The imme- 
diate danger is that this country’s 
individual negotiating position may 
have been made harder rather than 
easier by linking ourselves to the 
others in the E.F.T.A. 

What should we then have done ? 
There is a growing body of opinion 
that we should quite simply have 
joined the Common Market on the 


same terms as the Six, modified (as | ¢¢ 
each of the Six modified them) to 


suit our special circumstances. It is | ws 
not commonly recognised how many | reo 
exceptions and qualifications were sa 
written into the Treaty of Rome by | par 
each of the original signatories, met 
Britain would no doubt have had to ag 


insist on more exceptions than most: ; .; 
for the benefit of our agriculture, for | pit 
instance—but so did everybody else; |... 
for the benefit of our Commonwealth | or 
and Colonial preferences—but s0 | joy, 
did the French; for the benefit of sligi 
our social and welfare standards— 
but the French and Germans had to | dist: 
face similar discrepancies. All these | cor, 
things were probably negotiable, ,.. 
given that all of the Six except the | jac. 
French (and not even they were | o¢q 
united) genuinely desired British ’ 
participation. Probably the insuper- | gon 
able objection has always been to | cap, 
the presumed loss of a part of our | pa. 
national sovereignty. That is an 
objection which history shows to be { yiq 
only removable by war or the threat grow 
of war; but it has at last been | 
removed between France and Ger- | , 
many, which are now no more likely | colo 
ever to go to war with each other | jay 
again than are England and Scotland. { 4, 
The man who did most to bring site 
about that new relation in Western | Lon 
Europe was Joseph Stalin. In some feeli 
ways it is a pity he is no longer alive | 


to complete the process. 


There are indications that the| 4, , 
Government intends to change the; po, 
policy, which has always been upheld | ,,, 
by every government in the past) yoy 
of allowing unrestricted immigration | 
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of citizens of the Commonwealth 
and Colonies into this country. The 
' reason why the policy has had to be 
| reconsidered is, of course, the steadily 
| increasing inflow of West Indians in 

particular. Whereas the Govern- 
ments of India and Pakistan have had 
agood deal of success in dissuading 
their nationals from coming to 
Britain in the hope of finding the 
| streets paved with gold, the efforts 

of the West Indian Governments 


have done no more than perhaps — 


slightly slow down the rate of 
_ increase. There are now virtually 
| distinct colonies of West Indians in 
certain parts of the country, and they 
! are ceasing to be absorbed more or 
less unnoticed into the main body 
| of the population. 
' What has drawn particular atten- 
' tion to the problem recently is the 
setback in the motor industry, which 
has left a substantial number of 
unemployed West Indians in the 
Midlands. If the setback were to 
grow worse, and to spread into a 
» general recession, there might be a 
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set | a danger of rising feeling against 
ely | coloured immigrants, which could 
thet | result in much more serious incidents 
than those of the so-called ‘ race- 
ring riots’ in Nottingham and parts of 
tern | London during 1958. For a general 
_ feeling of sympathy on the part of 
live | the public towards the immigrants 
} appears to have been swinging 
gradually in the opposite direction. 

the | As one example, not long ago the 
the | Home Secretary was asked in the 
held House of Commons whether he 
would consider emitting the 


sentences on the young men sent 
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to prison in 1958 for assaulting 


coloured men during the riots. He 
would not, but the suggestion was 
not condemned as unthinkable. 

Almost certainly the reason for 
the change in public sympathy is 
connected with the housing problem. 
Being accustomed to a lower standard 
of living, the West Indians have 
tended to congregate in overcrowded 
conditions in very cheap residential 
areas, which have thus in turn 
tended to become slums. As slum- 
clearance schemes progress, these 
properties will become due for 
demolition, and their occupants will 
automatically qualify for rehousing 
in advance of neighbouring properties 
occupied by white people leading 
lives more in accord with contem- 
porary British standards. Such a 
development would undoubtedly lead 
to very bitter feelings, which would 
inevitably take the form of racial 
antagonism. There are signs of it 
already coming. 

The arguments for maintaining 
the present policy of unrestricted 
immigration rest partly on principle 
and partly on expediency. West 
Indians fill many menial jobs which 
Englishmen are more and more 
reluctant to perform; but that 
consideration would hardly survive 
a severe onset of unemployment. 
More honourable is the argument 
that this country is the Mother 
Country of the Commonwealth, which 
would cease to have meaning if we 
closed our doors even partially. We 
are the only Commonwealth country 
that does not in fact already do so: 
for instance, it is easier for a West 


| 


Indian to emigrate to Britain than 
to go to another island within the 
Federation of the West Indies. But 
what is still more important in 
practice is that it is very difficult to 
frame legislation to reduce the flow 
of immigrants which would not be 
interpreted as a colour bar. 
Legislation could be couched in 
economic terms, so as to exclude 
those of a very low standard of living 
or without means of support awaiting 
them on arrival. The so-called 
* White Australia ’ policy is so framed, 
and Australian officials will deny 
that it has anything to do with 
colour at all. It just happens that 
those would-be immigrants who 
would depress the white Australian’s 
standard of living by offering cheap 
labour are Asians ; but it is because 
they are cheap and not because they 
are coloured that they are excluded. 
Nevertheless, every Asian regards 
the Australian policy as in fact a 
colour bar, and hates it just as much 
as if it were so declared. Undoubt- 
edly the same would happen with 
any similar policy in this country. 
There is another objection to 
discrimination on economic grounds. 
By an irony which can for once be 
rightly described as characteristically 
Irish, the definition of British sub- 
jects for the purpose of immi- 
gration includes citizens of the 
Irish Republic, thanks to legislation 
passed in 1949 by which they are 
deemed ‘ not to be foreigners.’ By 
far the largest class of immigrants 
into this country are the Southern 
Irish. Their economic circumstances 
on arrival here are generally such 
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that they might easily be excluded | , 
by legislation based on economic | i 
tests: more easily, probably, than 
many West Indians, for whereas it de 
is the more advanced West Indians : 
who emigrate, it is the poorer Irish, | afte 
So the Government seems to be sha 
faced by the dilemma of choosing Cor 


either legislation which would ; on 
infuriate all those opposed to racial os 
discrimination, or legislation which aon 
would infuriate the Irish. And 


without legislation certainly nothing © 
can be done. 


The conclusion of the great confer- B 
ence of ‘Communist and Workers | 
Parties,’ as they are called, which 
was held in Moscow towards the 
end of last year, was clear-cut on 
the most important point of all: 
the Soviet Union is still ‘ top nation’ 
in the Communist world. For some | 
time there had been rumours to the 
contrary. Mr Khrushchev was said 
to be losing ground to his Chinese 
rivals. Mao Tse-Tung and his 
colleagues had the special prestige 
that attaches to revolutionaries who 
have fought their way to power 
through civil war and bloodshed, 
whereas Mr Khrushchev belongs 
to the second generation which 
merely inherits office. The Chinese 
view that war with the capitalist 
world was sooner or later inevitable 
also seemed to be more orthodox, 
according to Leninist principles. 
And to the ‘angry young men’ of | 
the Communist faith no doubt that |; 
view is more attractive than the 


~ 


Uni 
contrary view now held by the Soviet 8 
leaders, which might be regarded as 
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| 
aded _ ‘appeasement.’ All this suggested 
omc | that the moral leadership of inter- 


than’ sstional Communism might be 
changing hands. 

lians The communiqué issued in Moscow 
after many weeks of secret discussion, 


7 Communist Parties, shows quite the 


cial contrary. Its careful phraseology 
~ ch cannot be accidental, and it shows 
And | unmistakably that the Soviet leader- 


at f ship takes precedence wherever the 
_ two principal parties are mentioned. 
_ | The Soviet Union, it says, 

afer- ‘is successfully carrying on the full-scale 
| construction of a Communist society. 
‘kers | Other countries of the Socialist camp 
hich » are successfully laying the foundations 
the of Socialism, and some of them have 
already entered the period of construction 

| ON | ofa developed Socialist society.’ 


all: | ‘The distinction between Socialism 
‘on | and Communism, the former being 


on no more than a stage on the way 
ee to the latter, is characteristic, and it 

is clear that China is among those 
nes | still in the first stage. That is 
his further emphasised in the next 


i paragraph, which praises the Chinese 
_ for having ‘contributed in great 
) | measure to changing the balance of 

, world forces in favour of Socialism.’ 


8° The words imply a pat on the head — 


_ for a promising youngster, not a 
re mutual congratulation between equals. 
The restatement of the relative 


= positions of the Soviet Union and 
we: China is only surprising because so 


Pr many Western experts on the subject 

had allowed things to get out of 
| perspective. After all, the Soviet 
Union is already among the most 
ee | tdvanced industrial powers in the 
1 world, while China is still very 


shared in by no less than eighty-one | 


much an under-developed country. 
The point is clearly made later in 
the communiqué, though with a 
delicacy designed to hurt nobody’s 
feelings : 
‘The Soviet Union will become the 
leading industrial power of the world. 
China will become a mighty industrial 
state.’ 
That is to look no further than 
‘the near future’: by the turn of 
the century the balance between 
the two might well be changed. 
But in the meantime there is still 
the danger of a world war, which 
would upset all predictions. And 
what is more, the fear was widely 
felt, at least until the recent confer- 
ence, that Red China might start it. 
That, according to many Western 
experts, was what the Moscow 
conference was really all about. 
All through last summer it was 
known that the Soviet and Chinese 
leaders were bitterly disputing 
whether or not war was inevitable 
before Communism could triumph 
everywhere. Yes, it was, said the 
Chinese, having nothing to lose. 
No, it was not, said Mr Khrushchev, 
having lately committed himself to 
a new Seven-Year Plan involving 
vast promises of material improve- 
ment in the Soviet Union. At one 
point the two governments seemed 
to be well on their way to a breach 
of the same kind as that between 
the Russians and Tito twelve years 
ago (a breach which is, incidentally, 


reaffirmed with emphasis in the 


Moscow communiqué). But now 
the argument has been decisively 
settled in Mr Khrushchev’s favour. 


f 
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The communiqué stresses what it 
calls ‘the Leninist principle of 
peaceful coexistence and economic 
competition between the socialist 
and capitalist countries.’ It would 
be ungracious to ask when Lenin 
stated that principle. 

The communiqué goes on to 
foresee a real possibility of the 
abolition of war ‘ even before social- 
ism achieves complete victory on 
earth, with capitalism still existing 
in a part of the world.’ It is a 
comforting prospect, and one must 
hope that the Chinese did not 
subscribe to it only with their 
tongues in their cheeks. But it gives 
us no grounds for complacency. 
* Peaceful coexistence of states does 
not imply renunciation of the class 
struggle’: in other words, the Cold 
War is still going on. Careful 
students of form in the Kremlin 
can probably pick out of the com- 
muniqué some indications of the 
ways in which it will be fought in 
the next phase. It looks as if the 
battle with ‘ colonialism’ was con- 
sidered to be virtually won, though 
of course there are still mopping-up 
operations to be carried out in 
different parts of the field. Mr 
Khrushchey can hardly overlook 
the fact that one of the most newly- 
independent territories, the ex- 
Belgian Congo, has already severed 
diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R., 
which means in his terminology that 
it is not independent at all. Recent 
events in Laos are probably another 
illustration of the same policy. But 
it is mainly on other sectors that the 
next struggle is foreshadowed. 


Briefly, the new gambit seems to | 


be a revival of the ‘ popular front’ 
of all left-wing parties and trade 
unions. The slogans of the 1930's 
are coming back into currency, 
‘The Communists are prepared to ;/ 
hold discussions with social demo- 
crats,’ which means those parties in 
the West which call themselves 
Socialists but to which Moscow 
normally denies any right to the | et 


name. They also desire ‘the res- { cop 
toration of unity in the trade union | ho 
movement in countries where it is | reg 


split, as well as on the international | Thy 
scale.’ In other words, adherents | are 
of the World Federation of Trade | and 
Unions (Communist) will try to { boo 
reabsorb the International Con- | jney 
federation of Free Trade Unions, | not 
which broke away in 1949. The! wea 
declared object of the whole exercise | Jead, 
is ‘to win state power without | por 
civil war.’ At least we cannot say | eithe 
we have not been warned what to > Brit: 
expect; and fortunately we have | tons 
the advantage of having been through | Russ 
it all before. | facts 
were 

Different people have different | disre 
explanations for the relative decline ; a ma 
of Great Britain as a great power Ty} 
in comparison with the new super- | firstl 
states, the U.S.A. and the Soviet ; into. 
Union; and perhaps some still | proa 
bravely refuse to accept that it has { can ; 
happened. Mr R. W. Thompson, ; only 
a well-known military historian, not even 
only has no doubt that it has | and | 
happened: he even believes that | Amer 
the event can be precisely dated. | were 
In the last paragraph of his new | facts 
book,! which is an account of the / when 


1 * The Price of Victory.’ : By R. W. Thompson (Constable). leader 


; 
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is to Second World War from the entry 


ont’ . of the Americans to the end, he 
rade | writes that ‘On “D day” Britain 
930’s | ceased to be a major power in the 


ney. | world, no longer even able to shape 
d to{ her own ends.’ The invasion of 


sm0- | Normandy on 6th June 1944 was, as 
es in | he puts it on another page, ‘ Britain’s 
elves | Swan Song.’ 

SCOW His conclusion is the more inter- 


the | esting because there is no note of 


res- { complaint or bitter cynicism in his 
inion | book. It is written simply to 
it is | recognise the facts of history as Mr 
ional | Thompson sees them, and the facts 


rents | are generously recorded with pride 
‘rade | and patriotism. The keynote of the 
y t0| book is that the outcome was 
inevitable: it had to be. It did 
ions, \ not happen because the British were 
The | weak or defeatist, nor because their 
leaders were blind or incompetent, 
nor yet because the Americans were 
either unscrupulous exploiters of 
Britain’s handicaps or naive simple- 
tons playing into the hands of the 
Russians. It happened because the 
facts and the forces were what they 
were, and no attempt to alter or 
erent { disregard them could make more than 
cline ; a marginal difference. 
owet The fundamental facts were two: 
upet- | firstly, that when the U.S.A. came 
oviet ( into the war, Britain was already ap- 
still | proaching exhaustion whereas Ameri- 
t has | can power was potentially (but still 
pson, only potentially) enormous—indeed, 
» not even greater than was supposed ; 
has | and secondly, that the British and 
that | American ways of doing things 
ated. | were essentially different. The two 
new | facts in conjunction meant that 
f the ( whenever the British and American 
leaders disagreed, it was eventually 


say 
at to 
have 


ough 


the American view that prevailed. 
To this inevitable consequence Mr 
Thompson attributes many of the 
unfortunate circumstances of post- 
war Europe, such as the loss of 
the so-called ‘ satellites’ (‘ people’s 
democracies,’ in Communist ter- 
minology) to Soviet control, and the 
division and isolation of Berlin. 
He traces the beginning of the 
process right back to the early part 
of 1943: for instance, to the confer- 


ence at Quebec, where the British 


‘met their powerful ally as poor 
relations.’ 

Mr Thompson makes out a depress- 
ingly good case on the differences 
between the British and the American 
ways of fighting the war. The 
Prime Minister, he points out, was 
responsible to his War Cabinet and 
could not ignore his Chiefs of Staff: 
the President was supreme. The 
Americans were optimistic and 
impatient, the British cautious and 
deliberate. Most Americans, but 
few British, regarded Japan as a more 
important enemy than Germany. 
American planners believed in fixed 
schedules of operations, even a year 
in advance ; British planners believed 
in flexibility, taking one step at a 
time. The ‘common language’ 
presented constant pitfalls: one of 
the outstanding British planners said 
that he found American terminology 
incomprehensible and ‘ asked for an 
interpreter.’ The status and function 
of a ‘Ground Force Commander’ 
were quite different in the practice 
of the two armies. And so on, right 
through the story, down to the 
dispute over the desirability of 


landing in the south of France, and 


| 


ye 
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whether to advance on a broad 
front upon Germany or to drive a 
narrow thrust straight for Berlin. 
The picture thus summarised from 
the book is over-simplified ; it is, in 
fact, substantially qualified at many 
points by the author himself. It is 
not the case, for instance, that on 
all the major issues there was a 
clear-cut alignment of the Americans 
on one side and the British on the 
other. Sometimes the staff officers 
of a particular arm or branch of the 
services aligned themselves together, 
both American and British, against 
a similar alignment of another arm 


or branch. Strategic bombing was 


one such issue. Both General Spaatz, 
the commander of the U.S. Strategic 
Air Force, and Air Chief Marshal 
(‘Bomber’) Harris believed that 
the invasion of Europe was simply 
unnecessary, because they could win 
the war by bombing alone. There 
were also times when the planners 
divided on non-national lines: some 
Americans opposed the landings in 
the south of France and some 
British supported it, as well as 
vice versa. 

In another respect, too, the 
dominance of American thinking 
did not always work to the long-term 
disadvantages of Great Britain. Mr 
Thompson draws attention to the 
argument over the right place to 
re-enter Europe as a case in point. 
The Americans insisted on a cross- 
Channel invasion supported by 
landings in the south of France. 
Churchill was equally in favour of 


the cross-Channel route, but wanted 
first to attack the ‘ soft under-belly’ 
of Europe, meaning Italy and the 
Balkans ; and he regarded invading 


southern France as a waste of effort, : 


The upshot was a half-hearted drive 
into Italy, and for the rest the 
Americans got their own way. But 
in order to do so, they had to commit 
all their available forces to a ‘ Europe- 
first’ strategy instead of making 
their major effort in the Pacific, 
Mr Thompson considers it ‘ more 
than possible’ that without this 
factor, U.S. strategy would have 
begun to concentrate on the Far 
East in 1942 or 1943. 


However, the upshot of his argu- 


ment remains that Great Britain was 
forced by the weight of American 
Superiority into strategic policies 
which permanently undermined her 
position in the world. It could be 
argued, of course, that this could 
only happen because our strength 
was already permanently undermined; 
and also that none of the forces 
which Mr Thompson records obliged 
successive British governments to 
let slip the leadership of post-war. 
Europe which was ours for the 
asking. But we can at least take 
comfort from one fact. If we had 
tried to contract out of the process 
which he so eloquently traces, our 
decline would have been even more 
complete, indeed catastrophic; nor 


_ should we have ended up with the 


moral standing which we won in the: 
world as a result of our last great: 
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